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NOMENCLATURE 


A,B = coefficients in the theoretical equation of best-fit; also, variables 
in a hypergeometric series 
C = variable in a hypergeometric series 
a,b,c = statistical parameters in the distribution function of hydrologic 
event 
d = accumulated depth of rainfall in in. 
F(A,B,C,1) = hypergeometric series defined as 
4 AB A(A—1) B(B-1) 
F(A, BCs1) = 1 4 ic Si TT C(C—1) shoe 
F(N) = function of N for the computation of statistical control curves 
F(T) = function of Ty for the computation of statistical control curves 
F(y) = limiting form of distribution function 
f.(y) = initial distribution function of original hydrologic data of magni- 
tude y 
f:(A,B,C,1) = the x + 1st member of a hypergeometric series 
h = arbitrary variable in Stirling formula 
K = Chow’s frequency factor 
k = order of factorial moment 
m = average number of hydrologic events per year; also the rank of 
statistical events arranged in an order of descending magnitude 
total number of years of observation; also number of future trials 
in the theory of the number of exceedances 
nm =number of past observations in the theory of the number of 
exceedances 
-P = probability of recurrence of an event equal to or greater than a 
given magnitude, say y 
Px = probability of an annual maximum value being equal to or greater 
than a given magnitude, say y 
Py = probability of an annual exceedance value being equal to or 
greater than a given magnitude, say y 
P(n,m,N,x) = cumulative probability of distribution function of the 
number of exceedances, x, over the m-th largest value 
among 7 observations in N future trials 
P(y) = limiting form of p(y) 
p = geometric mean probability of probabilities, pi, Px, Ps, .- + Pri 
also, arbitrary variable in Stirling formula 


N 


p(y) = probability of a value equal to or less than a given magnitude, y 

p, = probability of occurrence of a hydrologic event due to one of 
causative factors, where r is the designated number of a causative 
factor 

T = recurrence interval in years, which is defined as the average interval 
of time within which the magnitude of a hydrologic event will be 
equaled or exceeded once on the average 

Tr = recurrence interval for annual exceedance value in years 

Tx’ = converted value for Tz 

Tw = recurrence interval for annual maximum value in years 

Tm’ = converted value for Ty 

T, = recurrence interval in years for non-recurrence of an event in a 
designated future period 

T, = recurrence interval in years for an event recurring at least once 
in a designated future period 

¢t = duration of rainfall in minutes 

x = recurrence interval in transformed scale; also number of exceed- 


ances 
z = mean of x-values, or ({x)/N; also mean number of exceedances 
zy = mean of the products of x and y, equal to (Zry)/N 


y = magnitude of a hydrologic event 

Yr = magnitude of annual exceedance values 

ym = magnitude of annual maximum values 

yn = theoretical value of yz 

ya’ = theoretical value of yar 

yo = value of y which it would need to have if it were to lie exactly on 
the line of best-fit 

y = mean of y-values, or (Ly) /N 

y’> = mean of the squares of y, or (Zy?)/N 

y = Euler’s Constant, or 0.5772157 . . . 

Ay = half-height of the confidence belt for statistical control curves 

o = standard deviation 


oy = standard deviation for y, defined as +/ [N/(N — 1)] (y? — 7’) 


! 
¢z = function representing Rey SDE (A,B,C,1) 


1. INTRODUCTION 
1. Significance and Purpose of the Study 


The greatest need for information relating to hydrologic frequencies 
is apparent in various economic studies and in efficient designs of coffer- 
dams, waterway openings in bridges, highway and railway culverts, urban 
storm sewers, farm terraces, airfield drainage, stream-control works, 
hydroelectric power installations, water-supply facilities and many other 
hydraulic structures and projects which are designed in consideration of 
the frequency of certain hydrologic events. In securing the necessary 
information from hydrologic data, hydraulic engineers are therefore re- 
quired to possess a working knowledge of the hydrologic frequency 
analysis with respect to its principles and procedures. 

The existing methods of hydrologic frequency analysis are numerous, 
and the view points and theories expressed thereupon are diverse and con- 
fusing. It is very desirable to review the manifold methods available in 
this field and to apply them to a certain specific problem. From the 
results thus obtained, it is possible to develop sound principles and prac- 
tical procedures for the use of engineers. The purpose of this report 
is to attempt the presentation of such principles and procedures of fre- 
quency analyses for hydrologic data. 


2. Development of the Study 

Engineers of the Illinois Division of Highways and the Bureau of 
Public Roads concerned with the design of express highways were not 
satisfied with existing methods of utilizing records of rainfall for the 
design of storm drains. They recommended that an intensive mathe- 
matical study of hydrologic frequency analyses be undertaken as one 
phase of the Cooperative Highway Drainage Investigation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The study was started in the fall of 1948, and continued 
over a period of two academic years on a half-time working basis. 

In the beginning, a comprehensive survey was made of available 
literature in the field under consideration. It was followed by a review 
of various statistical methods of hydrologic analysis as well as an in- 
vestigation on the suitability of data to be used in the analysis. A number 
of selected methods were then applied to the precipitation data for 
Chicago. These data were used because the immediate project attention 


9) 
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was directed to the Congress Street Express-Highway in Chicago with 
which the Illinois Division of Highways was primarily concerned. From 
the knowledge and experience gained through the first stage of research, 
an attempt was made to develop new and improved procedures of 
analysis. Finally, for testing their practical applicability, the procedures 
were applied again to the Chicago data, and in addition, to the data of 
Seattle, Washington, and Los Angeles, California. 

As a result of the intensive study, thirteen preliminary reports were 
produced and submitted to the members of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Highway Drainage Investigation. After re- 
viewing these reports, the Committee considered that these studies would 
be of value to students and engineers working in the hydrologic field. 
At its meeting dated May 13, 1952, the Committee approved the publi- 
cation of these studies as a final report of the study presented in a re- 
assembled and revised form. 


3. Scope of the Study 


This report consists of four main parts: Part I, Introduction, in 
which a general account of the hydrologic study — its significance, pur- 
pose, and development — is presented; Part II, Principle and Theory of 
Analysis, in which the selection of data, interpretation of theory, formu- 
las for plotting positions, fitting of theoretical curves, statistical controls. 
and other features are described; Part III, Procedure and Applicatioi 
of Analysis, in which improved methods are developed and applied to the 
Chicago data which are taken as an illustrative example; and Part IV, 
Preparation of Hydrologic Data for Analysis, in which sources and kinds 
of data, deficiencies of data and methods of adjustment are discussed. 
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Il. PRINCIPLE AND THEORY OF ANALYSIS 


5. General 

Hydrologic data are random in nature depending on their magnitude 
and time of occurrence. When the data are arranged in the order 
of magnitude, a series of data which can be subjected to mathematical 
analysis is formed. The distribution of this series may be studied by the 
method of statistics. It is assumed at the outset that within the period 
of time under consideration the distribution of hydrologic data possesses 
a definite pattern which may be derived by mathematical theories and 
verified by observed data. The theoretical distribution indicates the 
case which is closely approached only when the data is a truly represen- 
tative selection, covering the whole period of time under consideration. 
As this is rarely the case in the actual application of the theory, the ap- 
proximation of the observed pattern to the theoretical distribution would 
depend upon the quality of data and the length of record. Generally 
speaking, hydrologic data taken from a record extending over a period 
of 20 yrs, using the statistical method which employs two parameters, 
should produce a fair approximation for practical purposes. 


6. Selection of Data 


The available hydrologic data are generally arranged in a chrono- 
logical order. Figure la exhibits a hypothetical set of such data for a- 
certain period of observation, say 20 yr as shown in the figure. The 
magnitude of data is expressed in an arbitrary unit. Experience has 
shown that many of the original data have practically no significant 
value in the analysis because the hydrologic design of a project is usually 
governed by a few of the extreme conditions only. In order to save labor | 
and time in anlysis the data of insignificant magnitude should be ex- 
cluded. For this purpose, two types of data, the annual maxima, or an- 
nual maximum values, and the annual exceedances, or annual exceedance 
values, are proposed for use in the analysis. 


7. The Annual Maxima 


The annual maximum value is the largest of all observations taken 
in a year. For example, the annual maximum daily flood is the largest of 
the 365 observations of daily discharges; the annual maximum peak 
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100 — awe 
(a) Original Data 


N= 20 yrs 


ae (b) Annual Maxima 


Magnitude 


(c) Annual Exceedances 


Time in Years 


Fig. 1. Hydrologic Data Arranged in the Order of Occurrence 


flood is the largest of all flood peaks observed in a year; and the annual 
maximum rainfall intensity for a certain duration is the largest of all 
observed values in a year. As there is only one value of annual maximum 
recorded in a year, the number of annual maxima in a period of observa- 
tion is equal to the number of years of observation. It will be shown 
later that when the number of hydrologic data in their initial distribu- 
tion becomes large, the annual maxima of the data approximate a definite 
pattern of distribution. In studying this pattern of distribution, only 
annual maxima are required in the analysis, while other data can be 
disregarded. In Fig. 1a, the annual maxima of the hypothetical set of data 
are marked with dots, and they are also shown separately from other 
data in Fig. 1b. 
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8. The Annual Exceedances 

When all observed data in N years of observation are arranged in a 
descending order of magnitude, the top N values are named the annual 
exceedances. As in the case of annual maxima, the number of annual 
exceedances in a period of observation is equal to the number of years 
of observation. Thus, in the hypothetical data as shown in Fig. 1a, there 
are 20 annual exceedances as marked by horizontal strokes. In Fig. 1e, 
they are shown separately from the other data. The annual exceedances 
are only the extreme portion of all data. Accordingly, they do not form a 
complete series of their own. However, it will be shown later that as the 
number of data in the initial distribution becomes large, the annual 
exceedances would converge to an asymptotic pattern of distribution 
which can be subjected to mathematical manipulations. 


9. Comparison of Two Approaches in Selecting Data 

The annual maxima and the annual exceedances of the hypothetical 
data in Fig. 1a are arranged graphically in Fig. 2 in the order of magni- 
tude. The figure shows that many annual exceedances exceed the annual 
maxima in magnitude. In this particular illustration, only five of twenty 
values are equal to the annual maxima. This is also demonstrated in 
Fig. la, in which the second largest value in a given year outranks, in 
magnitude, many annual maxima. Consequently, when only the annual 
maxima are selected, these second largest values would be omitted, re- 
sulting in the neglect of their effect in the analysis. On the other hand, 
when the annual exceedances alone are selected, an objection commonly 
recognized is that the selected data may not be fully independent events; 
that is, one event could affect another which follows closely after, such 
as one flood sets the stage for the next close flood and one storm disturbs 
the meteorological condition for the subsequent ones. 

Logically speaking, the selection of data should be judged by the 
nature of the designed structure. The annual exceedances should be used 
if the second largest values in the year would affect the design. For in-— 
stance, the damage caused by flooding sometimes results from the repe- 
tition of flood recurrence rather than from a single peak flow. Consider 
also the design of a culvert in which damage or destruction may be 
rapidly and economically repaired and then soon again exposed to dam- 
age. The case is similar for highway drainage in which the loss due to 
traffic interruption as a result of flooding will be weighed by the number 
of flood peaks and the extent of flooding which may be caused largely 
by associated peak flows. In other cases where the design is controlled by 
the most critical condition, such as the design of a spillway, the annual 
maxima should be used. 
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Fig. 2. Hydrologic Data Arranged in the Order of Magnitude 


The theoretical relationship between the annual maximum and the 
annual exceedance values will be demonstrated later. From this relation- 
ship, it is possible to derive the frequency of one type of data from the 
given frequency of the other. However, it is good practice to work up 
hydrologic data with a view toward the consideration of both annual 
maxima and annual exceedances. 


10. Recurrence Interval 

The primary object of the frequency analysis of hydrologic data is 
to determine the recurrence interval of the hydrologic event of a given 
magnitude, say y. The so-called recurrence interval, denoted hereafter 
by T in years, is defined as the average interval of time within which the 
magnitude of the event y will be equaled or exceeded once on the aver- 
age. For instance, if we say the 100-yr flood of a river at a certain gaging 
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station is 17,600 cfs, the recurrence interval is 100 yrs. It means that the 
magnitude, 17,600 cfs, of the flood has been equaled or exceeded, as de- 
duced from the data, on an average period of 100 yrs and it will be 
continued so by assuming a definite pattern of frequency distribution 
under the period of consideration. 

The term frequency is often used interchangeably with the recurrence 
interval. However, it should not be construed to mean a regular or stated 
interval of occurrence or recurrence; this meaning is accepted in certain 
branches of sciences. Sometimes, the frequency may also mean the 
number of occurrences. 

For both approaches, annual maxima and annual exceedances, the 
total number of events is equal to the total number of years of record. The 
difference lies only in the fact that the annual maximum value occurs 
exactly once a year, while the annual exceedance value occurs once a 
year on the average. Let P be the probability of recurrence of an event 
equal to or greater than magnitude y, then the recurrence interval T 
years is the reciprocal of this probability or 


fice We (1) 


For the sake of clarity, it may also be reasoned that if an event equal 
to or greater than y occurs once in T years, the chance of occurrence or 
the probability P is equal to 1 in T cases, or P= 1/T, hence T = 1/P. 

There is a term known as percentage frequency often used in con- 
nection with the frequency study. It corresponds to the probability, ex- 
pressed in percentage, and may be defined as the percent of observed 
events that were equal to, or larger than, a given event within the period 
of records under observation. 


11. Relationship between Recurrence Intervals, Ty and T, 


Let Pz be the probability of an annual exceedance value being equal 
to or greater than magnitude y, and m be the average number of events — 
per year or mN be the total number of events in N years of record. Then, 


Pz/m = the probability of any event being of magnitude y 


or greater 
and 
1 — Pz/m = the probability of any event equal to or less than 
magnitude y 
Accordingly, 


(1 — Pz/m)” = the probability of an event of magnitude y being 
& maximum of the m events in a year 
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Recurrence Interval of Annual Maxima, J,,, in Years 


06 08 1 2 4 6 
Recurrence Interval of Annual Exceedances, I, in Years 


Fig. 3. Relationship between Recurrence Intervals, Ty and Tx 


This probability (1—Pr/m)” approaches e~?s, provided Pz is small 
compared with m. Consequently, the probability, Py, of an annual 
maximum of magnitude y being equaled or exceeded is equal to 

Py =1-—e-Pz (2) 

If Ty and T; are the recurrence intervals for annual maximum and 
annual exceedance values respectively, then, by Eq. 1, Pw=1/Tm and 
Pr=1/Tz. Substituting these values of Py and Pr into Eq. 2 and 
simplifying, the relationship between the two recurrence intervals is 
expressed by 


1 

Ue Neesig? = lon, Cian 1) 3) 

The relationship between Ty and T, of Eq. 3 is plotted as shown in 
Fig. 3. This relationship has also been investigated by W. B. Langbein.* 
He compared it with a few actual cases and found that the ratio of Ty, 
to Ty, is slightly less than that of the theoretical values, but the plotted 
points are very close to their theoretical positions. As the theory of 
probability postulates the independence and randomness of events, it is 
believed that the discrepancy between the theoretical and the actual 
positions is due to the deviations from these two qualities in actual data. 


*W. B. Langbein, ‘Annual Floods and the Partial-Duration flood Series,’’ Trans. Amer. 
Geophys. Union, Vol. 30, No. 6, December, 1949, pp. 879-881. 
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Fig. 4. Relationship of (T-Tx)/Tu to Tn 


Figure 3 also indicates the important fact that the two recurrence 
intervals approach numerical equality for events of large recurrence 
intervals. The difference between these two intervals with respect to Tu 
has been computed and is plotted against 7», as shown in Fig. 4.* It can 
be seen that a difference of about 10 percent corresponds to a 5-yr recur- 
rence interval, 7, and a difference of about 5 percent corresponds to a 
10-yr recurrence interval. In ordinary engineering practice, a 5 percent 
difference is tolerable in such cases. In other words, these two approaches 
give essentially identical results for recurrence intervals greater than’ 
about 10 yrs. Figure 4 also shows that the difference is always positive; 
that is, for a given event, 7’ is always greater than Tn. 


12. Frequency Distribution 


The frequency distribution is an arrangement of numerical data 
according to size or magnitude. For practical purposes, it may be repre- | 
sented graphically in various ways. 


*Ven Te Chow, Discussion of “Annual Floods and the Partial-Durati 


1 2 ” 
Amer. Geophys. Union, Vol. 31, No. 6, December, 1950, pp. 939-941. ton, Blood ‘Berics, Slime 
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Consider the hypothetical hydrologic data in Fig. 1a which consist of 
64 items recorded in a period of 20 yrs. Using the range of the data as a 
guide, the data may be divided into a number of convenient sized groups 


‘as shown in Columns 1 and 2 of Table 1. 


The range of magnitude may be plotted against the number of items 
in the form of a bar diagram as shown in Fig. 5a. A smooth curve is 
drawn in to fit the bar diagram. This curve is taken as the theoretical 
frequency curve which defines the pattern of distribution of the hydro- 
logic data. It extends further in one direction from its peak than in the 
other, and thereby indicates a lack of symmetry. This unsymmetrical 
pattern of distribution is characteristic of most hydrologic data. 


Table 1 
Study of Frequency Distribution 
Range of No. of No. of Items Percentage 
Magnitude Items Greater than Greater than 
the Range the Range 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1-5 1 63 98.4 

6-10 1 62 96.9 
11-15 3 59 92.2 
16-20 6 53 82.8 
21-25 8 45 70.3 
26-30 9 36 56.3 
31-35 8 28 43.7 
36-40 6 22 34.4 
41-45 5 iby 26.6 
46-50 4 13 20.3 
51-55 3 10 15.6 
56-60 2 8 12.5 
61-65 2 6 9.4 
66-70 2 4 6.3 
71-75 1 3 4.7 
76-80 1 2 3.1 
81-85 1 1 1.6 
86-90 1 0 0.0 

64 


If the magnitude is plotted against the percentage of items greater 
than the indicated range, as computed in Column 4 of Table 1, then a 
cumulative frequency curve or probability curve of the hydrologic data 


‘is obtained as shown in Fig. 5b. This probability P represented by the 


ordinate may be taken as the probability of recurrence of an event equal 
to or greater than magnitude y represented by the abscissa. 

It is convenient for practical purposes to plot the data in a straight 
line. This can be done by transforming the scale of the ordinate in such 
a way, as shown in Fig. 5c, that the curve would appear as a straight line. 
Whenever a theoretical frequency distribution is proposed, a special prob- 
ability paper with transformed scales for straight-line plotting may be 
designed. (See Section 24.) Any plotting of data appearing in a straight 
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Fig. 5. Graphical Representation of Frequency Distribution of Hypothetical Hydrologic Data 


line on this paper should mean that the frequency distribution of data 
follows a proposed law of non-symmetrical probability. If the distribution 
pattern of the data shows a symmetrical shape the scale of ordinates 
would be different from that shown in Fig. 5e. 

By the principle of statistics, a theoretical law of frequency distribu- 
tion may be defined by a number of parameters. J. J. Slade, Jr.* has 
pointed out after making a mathematical study of hydrologic frequencies 
that because of errors of sampling inherent in the ordinary hydrologic 
data, it is meaningless to compute any statistical parameters higher than 
the second order. Therefore, it is suggested that two statistical parameters 
be used to define the law for frequency distribution of hydrologic data. 


*J. J. Slade, Jr., “The Reliability of Statistical Methods in the Determination of Flood Fre- 
quencies,’’ U. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 771, 1936, pp. 421-432. 
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13. Distribution of Annual Maxima 


The theory of extreme values which was introduced by Fisher and 
Tippett in 1928 is used to interpret the theoretical distribution of annual 
-™maxima.* They found that the distribution of the N largest (or the N 
smallest) values, each of which values is selected from one of m values 
contained in each of N samples, approaches a limiting form as m is in- 
creased indefinitely. The application of this theory to the frequency 
distribution of hydrologic data was first made by E. J. Gumbel in 1941.+ 
In principle, it is assumed that annual maximum values of N years of 
record approaches a definite pattern of frequency distribution when the 
number of observations in each year becomes large. The theoretical 
treatment of this distribution is described below. 

Let f.(y) be the function of the initial frequency distribution of 
original hydrologic data and p,(y) be the probability of a value equal to 
or less than magnitude y. In effect, the probability p,(y) is the cumulated 
frequency distribution function of f,(y); or inversely, f,(y) is the first 
derivative of p,(y), Le., 


foly) = dpoly)/dy (4) 

The probability that all of m observations will be equal to or less than 
y is 

p(y) = (poly) |” (5) 

It should be noted that this is also the probability that y will be the 

largest among m observations. Therefore, for an initial distribution of 


f.(y), the frequency distribution function of the largest value is the first 
derivative of its probability p(y), or 


fly) = apy) /dy 
By Eq. 5 fly) = 4[p(y)]"/dy 
| m[po(y) |" dpoly)/dy 
By Eq. 4 fly) = m[poy)]" foly) (6) 


It is thus shown that the largest value is a statistical variable with a 
distribution f(y) of its own expressed by Eq. 6, which distribution, in 
general, is different from the initial distribution f,(y), from which the 
largest values are selected. 


. . on eas : ; er ee eee : the 
ks nd L. H. C. Tippett, “Limiting Forms of the Frequency Distribution of t 
client Ok pele Member of a Sample,’’ Proceedings of Cambridge Philosophical Society, 


-190. NON Ranch 
ae fie t Gonbel, The Return Period of Flood Flows,” Annals Mathematical Statistics, Vol. XI, 


No. 2, June, 1941, pp. 163-190. 
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Equation 6, however, depends on the distribution f,(y). It cannot be 
evaluated unless f,(y) becomes known. By the theory of extreme values, 
it is possible to demonstrate that when m becomes large and indefinite, a 
limiting form of the distribution of largest values independent of the 
initial distribution will then be approached. This limiting form is 
derived as follows: 

When y is an unlimited variable, the probability p(y) of Eq. 5 con- 

verges toward: 
—(aty)le 
Ply) = (7) 
in which a and c¢ are statistical parameters. This limiting form for the 
probability of largest values has been proved by Fisher and Tippett and 
was later affirmed by Gumbel. Accordingly, the limiting form for the 
frequency distribution of largest values is the first derivative of P(y), 
or it is: 


—(aty)le 


F(y) = oa Pre ge LUC, (8) 


Fisher and Tippett also evaluated the parameters a and c by the 
method of moments as follows: 


a= y-y (9) 
and c=(V6/n)o (10) 
where y = 0.5772157 .. . a so-called Euler’s constant 


y = the mean 


If N is the total number of the observed data, then the mean is the 
average of their magnitude y computed by the formula 


y = 2y/N (11) 
and o = the standard deviation which is defined by 
o=V(N/(N —1)] &—¥) (12) 
in which y? is the mean of the squares of y, or 
y = Ly?/N (13) 


N and y are the same as those in Eq. 11. 

Gumbel has used Eqs. 9 to 13 inclusive to compute the parameters 
a and c. Thus the theoretical distribution F(y) can be determined and a 
theoretical curve represented by Eq. 8 may be drawn to fit the observed 
data. However, experience has shown that this method of moments does 
not always give as good a fit as the method of least squares. The use of 
the latter method which will be described later is therefore recommended. 
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14. Theoretical Recurrence Interval for Annual Maxima 
The probability of recurrence Py of an annual maximum value equal 


_to or greater than magnitude y is obviously the complementary prob- 
ability of P(y) represented by Eq. 7, or 


Py oe Py) 
—e (aty)le 
=l-e (14) 
The recurrence interval Ty of annual maxima may be therefore found 
from Eqs. 1 and 14, or 
il 
Ti= (15) 


—(aty)/e 
ire 


Transposing and simplifying, Eq. 15 becomes 


y = —a —clog, [log.Tmu — log. (Tu — 1)| (16) 
Substituting Eqs. 9 and 10 for a and c, Eq. 16 becomes 


y=oK+Y (17) 


where K is the so-called frequency factor, first defined by V. T. Chow* 
as follows: 


VO oes wae ty + log. [log.-Tu — log. (Tm — 1)}} (18) 


Equation 18 is used to compute the relationship between the frequency 
factor and the recurrence interval. A K-7y curve showing this relation- 
ship is given in Fig. 6. 

When y is plotted against K in linear scales, Eq. 17 indicates that a 
straight line should be produced. On the linear scale of K, a transformed 
scale of 7’ can be calibrated by the use of Eq. 18 or Fig. 6. As demon- 
strated in Fig. 5c, the data plotted on this transformed scale should also 
appear as a straight line if they follow the theoretical law. A special 
probability paper used for straight line plotting of annual maxima is 
shown in Fig. 10. A paper of this kind was first suggested by R. W. 
Powell in 1943.7 


15. Distribution of Annual Exceedances 


It is generally understood that a complete probability study of all 
observations is possible only when the entire distribution of the events is 


*Ven Te Chow, “A General Formula for Hydrologic Frequency Analysis,’ Trans. Amer. 
Geophys. Union, Vol. 32, No. 2, April, 1951, pp. 231-287. : re ; : 

+R. W. Powell, “A Simple Method of Estimating Flood Frequencies,” Civil Engineering, Vol, 
13, February, 1943, pp. 105-106. 
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known. Since annual exceedances are the top portion of a series, they 
do not form a complete distribution. This is shown in Fig. 7 where 
ABCD indicates a hypothetical distribution curve of original data, and 
AB is the portion for annual exceedances only. However, as the complete 
data are unavailable, any law which applies to the portion AB, such as 
ABC’, would be good also for annual exceedances. That is to say, when 
any curve ABC’ of Fig. 7 is chosen to fit the distribution of annual ex- 
ceedances, and since this curve fits the portion AB adequately, it is not 
essential that the other portion BC’ should also fit the actual distribution 
of BCD which is unknown. With this understanding in mind, the theo- 
retical distribution of annual exceedances may be demonstrated: 

Consider that the occurrence of a hydrologic event of certain magni- 
tude y is a result of the joint action of many causative meteorological and 
geographical factors whose probabilities of occurrence are pi, Ps, Ps, - - - 
pr, all being functions of y. By the theorem of multiple probabilities, the 
probability of the combined action is 


Po (Y) = Pi Po Ds. - - Pr (19) 
where r is the number of factors. Let p be the geometric mean probability 
of all causative factors, then 


Po (y) = p" (20) 
Since r is infinitely large, po(y) converges to a limiting form as below 
log,10 
—¢— —*-(y—b) 
PGS 65 Sis (21) 


This is due to the same reasoning which has been applied to the deriva- 
tion of Eq. 7. ; 
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Frequency, F (y) 


Magnitude 


Fig. 7. Fitting Distribution Curve for Annual Exceedances 


For annual exceedance values, y is of high magnitude, hence the prob- 
ability of Eq. 21 may further converge to 
log 10 
Pye I elg (22) 
This is the probability that the annual exceedance y will not be exceeded. 
The distribution function of the annual exceedances is the first derivative 
of Eq. 22, or 


] 2 10 log 10 ales 
Fy) =e (23) 


which gives the exponential curve represented by ABC’ in Fig. 7. 


16. Theoretical Recurrence Interval for Annual Exceedances 

The probability of recurrence P, of an annual exceedance value equal 
to or greater than magnitude y is the complementary probability of 
P(y) represented by Eq. 22, or 


log 10 


Bree P (yk are a (24) 


The recurrence interval 7, of annual exceedances may be found from 
Eqs. 1 and 24, or 


log,10 


Tn =€6s. 
Converting Eq. 25 into logarithmic form, 


y = alogil:z + b (26) 


(y—b) (25) 
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which will give a straight-line relationship between y and Ty when 
plotted on a semi-logarithmic graph paper with T, represented by a 
logarithmic scale. 

It should be interesting to see through the mathematical relationship 
between Ty and Ty at this stage of demonstration. As proved previously, 
Ty is related to T', by Eq. 3. It can be seen that if Eq. 3 is substituted 
into Eq. 16, an equation practically the same as Kq.. 26 results. There- 
fore, if the use of the theory of extreme values for annual maxima is 
mathematically adequate, then the conclusion shown by the fact that 
the equation obtained by substituting Eq. 3 into Eq. 16 is practically 
the same as Eq. 26, should explain the legitimate use of the semi- 
logarithmic plotting for annual exceedances. 


17. Plotting Positions 


In treating hydrologic data for the study of their frequency of re- 
currence, two phases of study are generally met. One is the frequency 
of recurrence for the observed distributions, and the other is the cor- 
responding frequency of recurrence for the theoretical distributions of 
best-fit. The former is usually required for the purpose of plotting ob- 
served data and hence is called the “plotting positions,” a term used by 
H. A. Foster.* The latter is treated by the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability, such as that described in previous articles, and generally serves 
as a theoretical basis for interpreting the observed phenomena. 

A correct determination of plotting positions has been a moot ques- 
tion and has caused a great deal of discussion. Many methods for com- 
puting plotting positions have been proposed, but few of them deserve 
theoretical explanation. An attempt is made here to give a rational solu- 
tion to the derivation of plotting position formulas for Ty and T'p. 

Assume that n past observations were taken from a certain unknown 
distribution of events. These n values can be arranged in an order of 
descending magnitude in which the rank, designated by m, of the largest 
value is equal to one. According to Gumbel and von Schelling,t it is pos- 
sible to compute the probability that an observed value of any rank m 
which will be taken from the same distribution will be equaled or 
exceeded x times in N future trials. It can also be proved that the mean 
number of exceedances & for this m-th largest value to be equaled or 
exceeded in N future trials is 


i NA (27)t 


*H. A. Foster, “Duration Curves,’’ Trans. Amer. Soc. Civ. Engrs., Vol. 99, 1934, pp. 1213-1235. 


+E. J. Gumbel and H. von Schelling, “The Distri i j es 
Annals of Mathematical ’Statistics, Vol, XXI. No. nee ce ae or, of Exceudances eas 
t The derivation of this formula is referred to Appendix I. ; 
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For annual maximum values, the recurrence interval may be defined 
as the time in years for N future trials that the m-th largest value in 
_ annual maxima will be equaled or exceeded once on the average. In other 
words, the recurrence interval 7’ is equal to N when the mean number of 
exceedance x is equal to one. From Eq. 27, when % = 1, 


m 
a paren 
Bua tOr Ty = N, 
(ies Ont (28) 
m 


This indicates that the recurrence interval of an annual maximum value 
is equal to the number of years of record plus one and divided by the 
rank of the value. Equation 28 is recommended for computing the plot- 
ting positions of annual maxima. 

In case of annual exceedance values, n and N are numbers of events 
respectively in the past years of observation and in future years of ob- 
servations. Generally, they are very large values. Thus, the fraction 
N/(n + 1) approaches N/n and the former can be replaced by the latter 
in Eq. 27; i.e., 

x = Nm/n (29) 


Furthermore, it may be reasonably assumed that the number of events is 
proportional to the number of years in the period under consideration. 
In other words, N may be taken as the recurrence interval T, and n 
as the number of years of record. As the recurrence interval of annual 
exceedance value may be defined as the time in N future years that the 
m-th largest value of observed annual exceedances will be equaled or 
exceeded once on the average, the plotting position formula for annual 
exceedances is derived from Eq. 29 with x = 1 and N = T; as follows: 


Tr = n/m (30) 


which indicates that the recurrence interval of an annual exceedance 
value is equal to the number of years of record divided by the rank of 
the value. 


18. Fitting Theoretical Curves 

When annual maximum and annual exceedance values respectively 
are plotted on their corresponding special probability papers, straight 
lines are expected to be produced if the data follow the proposed theo- 
retical law of distribution. Experience has shown that hydrologic data do 
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exhibit such straight line trends. However, since the data are rarely 
perfect, the observed values will not coincide with the theoretical values, 
and hence, a scatter or variation about a straight line occurs. After the 
data are-plotted, it is generally required that they be fitted to a straight 
line which would represent a correct trend. 

There are two analytical methods of curve fitting: the method of 
moments and the method of least squares. By the first method, the 
theoretical probability curve is defined by a number of statistical param- 
eters, the values of which can be evaluated by taking moments about an 
arbitrary value as an origin. Detailed procedures will not be described 
herein as the reader may find them in any standard textbook of statistics. 
Fisher and Tippett have used this method to evaluate the parameters for 
the theoretical distribution of extreme values as given in Eqs. 9 to 138 
inclusive, and Gumbel has utilized them in actual application. A simpli- 
fied alternative method to achieve the same purpose is to define the 
straight line by Eq. 17 in which the parameters y and o are computed 
by Eqs. 11 and 12 respectively. Equation 17 represents a straight line 
on the special probability paper in which 7, is plotted on a transformed 
scale. The relation between 7, and K is given by Eq. 18 or by Fig. 6. 

In the second method the principle of least squares is employed in de- 
termining the line that best describes the trend of the data. The principle 
states that a line of best-fit to a series of values is a line the sum of the 
squares of the deviations about which will be a minimum; the deviations 
are the differences between the line and the actual values. In the proba- 
bility paper, the ordinate represents magnitude y and the abscissa repre- 
sents, in transformed scale, the recurrence interval Ty or Ty. It is 
assumed that the errors which cause the scatter of plotted points exist 
only in the y’s inasmuch as the recurrence interval is computed on a 
theoretical basis and is considered as an independent variable. Therefore, 
the deviations are the differences between the observed y’s and the theo- 
retical yo’s, where y, is the value y would need to have if it were to 
lie exactly on the line of best-fit. 

According to the principle stated above, 


(y — yo) = a minimum (31) 


Let the line of best-fit be represented by a linear equation as follows: 


yo= An +B (32) 


in which A is the slope of the line, B is the intercept of the line on y,-axis 
and rT 16 the recurrence interval in transformed scale. Since the purpose 
is to determine the values of A and B, it is required to differentiate the 
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expression on the left side of Eq. 31 with respect to A and B respectively, 
and set the derivatives equal to zero as follows: 


dz(y — Yo). 
Pu = 0 (33) 
d=(y a Yo) 
and TB = 0 (34) 


Substitute Yo of Eqs. 32 into Eqs. 33 and 34, and simplify the expressions, 
noting >B = BN where N is the number of plotted values or also equal 
to the number of years of record, then, 


De’ + Bre = Say (35) 


Solve Eqs. 35 and 36 are for A and B, and let (22)/N =7, 
(2y)/N =y, (2a°)/N =2? and (Say)/N =Zzy, then, 


ig 
and B= y — Ag 

eye 

o> Sasa (38) 


Comparing Eq. 32 with Eq. 17 and 26, it can be seen that for curve 
fitting of annual maxima, x corresponds to K, and for annual exceedances, 
x corresponds to logio7'z. 


19. Statistical Control of Annual Maxima 

The fact that the observed data exhibit a straight-line trend in plot- 
ting on special probability papers but do not follow exactly the path 
represented by the theoretical line leads to the belief that singular events 
cannot be forecasted with perfect confidence by the theory of probability 
and statistics. Consequently, it becomes essential to know the confidence 
in results obtained by the frequency analysis, that is, to know how well 
the individual event agrees with the theoretical line derived from the 
observed data. Gumbel has developed the technique which establishes 
so-called “confidence limits” for annual maximum values.* The technique 
is based on the principle that the theoretical value of rank m situated 
on the straight line and corresponding to a given recurrence interval is 

*E. J. Gumbel, “Statistical Control - Curves for Flood- Discharges,” Trans. Amer. Geophys. 


Union, Pt. Il, 1942, pp. 489-500, and “The Statistical Forecast of Floods,’ The Ohio Water Resources 
Board, Columbus, Ohio, December, 1948, pp. 4-7. 
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the approximation to the most probable m-th value. With a probability 
equal to 68.269%,* the mth observation is contained in a confidence belt 
which is bound by two control curves. The two control curves are con- 
structed respectively above and below the theoretical straight line with 
a vertical distance of Ay measured from the line. In other words, the 
m-th observation is contained in the confidence belt defined by 


y—Ay<y<yt dy (39) 
It is expected that 68.269% of all observed values will fall within the 
confidence belt. 
For practical purposes, the control curves may be constructed by a 
simplified method with which the half height, Ay, of the confidence belt 
may be computed by the following approximate rules: 


(1) For the largest value (m= 1), 


Ay: = o,:F (N) (40) 


in which o, is the standard deviation of the observed magnitude y, and 
F (N) is a function of years of observation, N. The value of F (NV) has 
been computed and plotted against N as shown in Fig. 8, 

*The deviations from the predicted values are usuall 


Sn 1 1) y measured by multiples of standard 
deviation, o. This probability of 68.269% corres onds to tk babilit vati 
the predicted value in a normal probability apace nepropebility, {org devaationyes to from 
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(2) For the second largest value (m = 2), 


0.661 (N + 1) 


(3) For intermediate values, 
0.8 
Ay = one AyiF (Tx) (42) 


where F(T), a function of 7, may be found from Fig. 9 for given values 
of Ty. When Ty is greater than 10 yrs, F(Ty,) may be computed by the 
following formula: 

AE, aad ye (43) 


(4) As the smallest values are usually of no interest, their control 
curves are not necessary. 
(5) For extrapolation beyond the largest value, the control curves 


are two parallels to the extrapolated straight line; the half height of the 


belt bound by the two parallels is equal to Ay, of the largest value. 
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Fig. 9. Relation between Tx and F(Ts) 


20. Statistical Control of Annual Exceedances 

The control curves for annual maxima can be easily converted for 
the use of annual exceedances. For the largest and the second largest 
values and for extrapolation, the width of the confidence belt 1s practi- 
cally identical. For intermediate values, Eq. 42 may be used, but the 
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recurrence interval 7’ in the equation should be converted from the 
given T, by means of Eq. 3 or Fig. 3 which gives the theoretical rela- 
tionship between 7; and T'y. 

There is another method which can be employed to show the confi- 
dence in annual exceedance values. By this method, the probability that 
the m-th largest among n past observations will be equaled or exceeded 
x times in N future trials is considered. This probability is described in 
Appendix I, and Eq. A6 is derived for its computation. 

When the event is not expected to happen at all in future trials, then 
xv = 0 and Eq. A6 becomes 
n!(N +n —™m)! 
(n —m)!(N +n)! 


When the event is expected to happen at least once in future trials, 
the probability is 


P(n,m,N,0) = (44) 


_ nine nym) 
(n — m)!(N + n)! 
For annual exceedances, both n and N are large as compared with m, 

Kqs. 44 and 45 may be simplified by the Stirling formula* as follows: 


1 — P(n,m,N,0) = 1 (45) 


1 m 
P(n,m,N,0) = | ————— (46) 
n,N — large L 1+ N/n ] 
aoe 1 — PamN0) = 1— [sae] (47) 


n,N — large 


Consider a probability of 68.269 percent for Eqs. 46 and 47, then 
from Eq. 46, 
N/n = 1.465"" —1 (48) 
and from Eq. 47, 
N/n = 3.150” — 1 (49) 


As assumed previously, the number of events for annual exceedances may 
be proportioned to the number of years. Therefore, the ratio N/n multi- 
plied by the number of years of observation would give the recurrence 
interval 7, on control curves. Equation 48 gives the control curve for 
the event which will not occur in the indicated recurrence interval with 
a probability of 68.269 percent, Equation 49 gives the control curve for 
the event which will occur at least once in the indicated recurrence inter- 
val with the same probability, 68.269 percent. 


* Stirling formula gives (p+h)!/p! = ph or P!/(p—h)! = p* when p becomes infinite. 


Ill. PROCEDURE AND APPLICATION OF ANALYSIS 


21. Procedure of Analysis 


The theory described in Part II is applied to the frequency analysis 
of hydrologic data according to the following steps: 

(1) Selection of data 

(2) Computation of plotting positions 

(3) Plotting of data 

(4) Fitting of theoretical curve 

(5) Construction of control curves 
The analysis of rainfall intensity data at Chicago, Illinois, is taken as 
an example for the interpretation of each step. 


22. Selection of Data 

In the example, the original rainfall intensity data of various dura- 
tions are the excessive precipitations recorded during the period from 1913 
— to 1947 at Chicago, Illinois. The method of choice of original data from 
~ Weather Bureau’s official record will be fully described in Part IV. The 
maximum excessive precipitation data are listed in Appendix IV from 
which the annual maximum values and the annual exceedance values of 
10-min duration rainfall depth data are selected as shown in Column 2 
of Table 2 and Table 3 respectively. The values are arranged in order 
of decreasing magnitude with the rank m listed in Column 1 of the tables. 


23. Computation of Plotting Positions 
Regarding the computation of plotting positions, Eq. 28 


Tu = (28) 


is used for annual maximum values, and Eq. 30 
z= n/m (30) 
is used for annual exceedance values. Column 4 in Table 2 gives the Tx 


values and Column 4 in Table 3 gives the 7, values. 


24. Plotting of Data 
For annual maximum values, the magnitude y of Column 2 in Table 2 
is plotted against the recurrence interval Ty of Column 4. For annual 
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Table 2 
Frequency Analysis of Annual Maximum Values 
10-Min Duration Rainfall Depth at Chicago, Illinois 


m y? Tm x=K oe xy Ay 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1.2321 36.000 2.332 5.4382 2.5885 0.177 
5 0:96 0.9216 18.000 1.783 3.1791 LST ELS 0.124 
3 0.94 0.8836 12.000 1.455 2.1170 1.3677 0.091 
4 0.92 0.8464 9.000 1.218 1.4835 1.1206 0.079 
5 0.88 0.7744 7.200 1.033 1.0671 0.9090 0.070 
6 0.80 0.6400 6.000 0.878 0.7709 0.7024 0.064 
7 0.80 0.6400 5.143 0.745 0.5550 0.5960 0.059 
8 0.76 0.5776 4.500 0.627 0.3931 0.4765 0.056 
9 0.74 0.5476 4.000 0.522 0.2725 0.3863 0.052 
10 0.71 0.5041 3.600 0.425 0.1806 0.3018 0.050 
11 0.70 0.4900 3.272 0.337 0.1136 0.2359 0.047 
12 0.68 0.4624 3.000 0.255 0.0650 0.1734 0.045 
13 0.68 0.4624 2.769 0.177 0.0313 0.1204 0.044 
14 0.66 0.4356 2.571 0.102 0.0104 0.0673 0.042 
15 0.66 0.4356 2.400 0.032 0.0010 0.0211 0.041 
16 0.66 0.4356 2.250 —0.035 0.0012 —0.0231 0.039 
17 0.65 0.4225 2.118 —0.100 0.0100 —0.0650 0.038 
18 0.64 0.4096 2.000 —0.164 0.0269 —0.1050 0.037 
19 0.64 0.4096 1.895 —0.225 0.0506 —0.1440 0.037 
20 0.63 0.3969 1.800 —0.286 0.0818 —0.1802 0.036 
21 0.62 0.3844 VO Siri a —0.346 0.1197 —0.2145 0.035 
22 0.61 0.3721 1.636 —0.405 0.1640 —0.2471 0.035 
23 0.60 0.3600 1.565 —0.464 0.2153 —0.2784 0.034 
24 0.58 0.3364 1.500 —0.523 0.2735 —0.3033 0.034 
25 0.57 0.3249 1.440 —0.582 0.3387 —0.3317 0.033 
26 0.57 0.3249 1.385 —0.643 0.4134 —0.3665 0.033 
27 0.53 0.2809 1.333 —0.704 0.4956 —0.3731 0.033 
28 0.52 0.2704 1.285 —0.768 0.5898 —0.3994 0.033 
29 0.49 0.1401 1.242 —0.834 0.6956 —0.4087 0.033 
30 0.49 0.2401 1.200 —0.904 0.8172 —0.4430 0.033 
31 0.47 0.2209 1.162 —0.980 0.9604 —0.4606 0.033 
32 0.41 0.1681 1.125 —1.064 1.1321 —0.4362 0.034 
33 0.36 0.1296 1.092 —1.159 1.3433 —=0 4172.) eee 
34 0.34 0.1156 1.058 Saat Naf 1.6307 0.4342. 3 aes 
35 0.33 0.1089 1.029 —1.445 2.0880 —0.4769 -— eae 
2=22.71 15.8049 —0.987 27.1261 4.6705 
y= 0.6489 y?=0.4516 z= —0.0282 22=0.7750 ry =0.1334 
A= 0.1960 B=0.6544 oy=0.1775 
Line of best-fit: y=0.1960K+0.6544 


exceedance values, the magnitude y of Column 2 in Table 3 is plotted 
against the corresponding recurrence interval 7, of Column 4. 

The probability paper for annual maxima is specially prepared with 
a transformed scale of Ty; while for annual exceedances, standard semi- 
logarithmic paper is employed. In case such paper is not available, an 
ordinary plotting paper of rectangular coordinates may also be employed. 
To plot annual maximum values on rectangular coordinate paper the 
magnitude y is plotted against the frequency factor K. The K-values may 
be computed by Eq. 18 or obtained from Fig. 6 for given plotting po- 


sitions of Ty. For practical purposes, the following simplified form of 
Eq. 18 should be used in computation: 


a. N+1 
K (1.1 + 1.795 logis logw +4 _) (50) 
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Table 3 
Frequency Analysis of Annual Exceedance Values 
10-Min Duration Rainfall Depth at Chicago, Illinois 


m y y? Tr x=logiTr a xy To T1 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 (oe 1.2321 35.00 1.5441 2.3842 1.7140 16.30 52 
2 0.96 0.9216 17.50 1.2430 1.5450 1.1933 7.35 350 
3 0.94 0.8836 11.67 1.0671 1.1387 1.0081 4.76 16.30 
4 0.92 0.8464 8.75 0.9420 0.8874 0.8666 3.61 11.68 
5 0.88 0.7744 7.00 0.8451 0.7141 0.7437 2.78 9.04 
6 0.80 0.6400 5.833 0.7659 0.5866 0.6127 2.30 7.38 
7 0.80 0.6400 5.000 0.6990 0.4886 0.5592 1.96 6.24 
8 0.76 0.5776 4.375 0.6410 0.4109 0.4872 USA) 5.38 
9 0.74 0.5476 3.889 0.5899 0.3480 0.4365 1.52 4.75 
10 0.74 0.5476 3.500 0.5441 0.2960 0.4026 1.36 4.30 
at OTE 0.5041 3.182 0.5027 OF. 2527 0.3569 1.24 3.85 
12 0.70 0.4900 2,917 0.4649 0.2161 0.3254 iNet} 3.52, 
13 0.68 0.4624 2.692 0.4301 0.1850 0.2925 1.04 3123 
14 0.68 0.4624 2.500 0.3979 0.1583 0.2706 97 2.98 
15 0.68 0.4624 2,333 0.3679 0.1354 0.2502 90 2.78 
16 0.67 0.4489 2.188 0.3400 0.1156 0.2278 85 2.61 
17 0.66 0.43856 2.059 0.3137 0.0984 0.2070 80 2.45 
18 0.66 0.4356 1.944 0.2887 0.0833 0.1905 75 2.32 
19 0.66 0.43856 1.842 0.2653 0.0704 0.1751 (a! 2.18 
20 0.65 0.4225 1.750 0.2430 0.0590 0.1580 68 2.07 
21 0.64 0.4096 1.667 0.2219 0.0492 0.1420 64 1.97 
22 0.64 0.4096 1.591 0.2017 0.0407 0.1291 61 1.88 
23 0.63 0.3969 1.522 0.1824 0.0333 0.1149 59 1.80 
24 0.62 0.3844 1.458 0.1638 0.0268 0.1016 56 La 
25 0.62 0.3844 1.400 0.1461 0.0213 0.0906 54 1.64 
26 0.61 0.3721 1.346 0.1290 0.0166 0.0787 52 1.58 
27 0.60 0.3600 1.296 0.1126 0.0127 0.0676 50 1 52 
28 0.60 0.3600 11250 0.0969 0.0094 0.0581 48 1.47 
29 0.59 0.3481 1.207 0.0817 0.0067 0.0482 47 1.41 
30 0.59 0.3481 1.167 0.0671 0.0045 0.0396 45 Sa 
31 0.58 0.3364 1.129 0.0527 0.0028 0.0306 43 1.32 
32 0.58 0.3364 1.094 0.0390 0.0015 0.0226 42 1.28 
33. 0.57 0.3249 1.061 0.0257 0.0007 0.0146 41 1,24 
34 0.57 0.3249 1.029 0.0124 0.0002 0.0071 40 1.20 
35 0.57 0.3249 1.000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 38 ba Is 

z2=24.41 17.5911 14.0284 10.4002 11.4182 

y= 0.6974 y?=0.5026 z=0.4008 22=0.2971 zy=0.3262 

A= 0.3421 B=0.5603 


Line of best-fit: y=0.3421 logioT’z+0.5603 


in which m is the rank and N is the total number of years in record. Ac- 
cording to the theory, the plotted points should exhibit a straight-line 
trend. If desirable, a transformed scale of recurrence interval Ty, may be 
constructed beside the linear scale of frequency factor K. Thus, the plot- 
ting positions can be plotted directly on the Ty-scale. This indicates the 
procedure by which the special probability paper is constructed. 

The probability paper used for annual exceedances is the semi-loga- 
rithmic paper on which the plotting positions of Ty are plotted in logarith- 
mic scale against the magnitude y. An ordinary rectangular paper may 
also serve the same purpose, on which values of logiy Tz, instead of Tp, 
are plotted against the magnitude y. 


25. Fitting of Curves 
The theoretical curve is fitted to observed data by the method of 
least squares which is described in Section 18. As the equations derived 
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by this method apply only to data plotted in rectangular coordinates, the 
linear function of recurrence interval Ty or TJ’, should be employed for 
deriving the equation of a theoretical straight line of best-fit. In other 
words, for annual maxima, the theoretical straight line is constructed. 
to fit the values of y and K instead of values of y and 7’; and for annual 
exceedances, the line is to fit y and logio7’z instead of y and T'y. In the 
two cases, the abscissas for x are K and log,o7’, respectively. 

To use Eqs. 37 and 38, values of y, x, x? and xy are computed in 
Tables 2 and 3. The two constants in the straight line Eq. 32 are there- 
fore computed by Eqs. 37 and 38. In Table 2, the constants for annual 
maxima are A = 0.1960 and B = 0.6544. The equation of the theoretical 
line of best-fit is 

y=Ar+B (51)* 
or 
0.19602 + 0.6544 (52) 


I 


7] 


By means of Eq. 52, the rainfall depth of 10-min duration for a given 
recurrence interval can be estimated. 
In Table 3, the constants of the straight line for annual exceedances 
are computed as A = 0.3421 and B = 0.5603. The theoretical equation is 
y =A logwTz + B (53) 
or 
y = 0.3421 logiwTs + 0.5603 (54) 


which can be used to estimate the theoretical value of y for a given T'y. 


26. Construction of Control Curves 


The confidence belt for the theoretical probability curve is constructed 
by the methods described in Sections 19 and 20. 

(1) For Annual Maxima. The half-height of the confidence belt, 
Ay, for the largest value is computed by Eq. 40 in which o, = 0.1775 
and F,(N) = 0.996 as obtained from Fig. 8 with N = 35. The computed — 
Agee O1T7. 

The value of Ay for the second largest value, or Ays, is computed by 
Eq. 41 in which N = 35 and Ay, = 0.177 as obtained above. The com- 
puted Ay, = 0.124. For intermediate values, Ay is computed by Eq. 42. 
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All required values of Ay are listed in Column 8 of Table 2. The 
control curves are constructed as shown in F ig. 10. 

(2) For Annual Exceedances. By means of the theoretical relation- 
ship between the recurrence intervals of annual maxima and annual ex- 
ceedances, the control curves for annual exceedances may be constructed 
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Fig. 10. Probability Curve of Annual Maxima 


in the following manner: Convert the recurrence interval T, to Tx by 
the aid of Fig. 3, and find the value of Ay, corresponding to this converted 
Tx, from the control curves of annual maxima or by interpolation of the 
computed values of Ay for annual maxima. For instance, with m—s 0 
Table 3, the recurrence interval 7, 1s 11.67 yrs. From Fig. 3, the con- 
verted Ty is 12.20 yrs. Then, for Ty = 12.20, the value of Ay for this 
third largest value y = 0.94 of all annual exceedances is found from 
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Fig. 10 to be 0.092. The control curves of the annual exceedances are 


shown in Fig. 11. 
The computation of the control curve for non-recurrence of the event 


in the designated future period with a probability of 68.3 percent and the 
control curve for recurrence of the event at least once in the designated 
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Fig. 11. Probability Curve of Annual Exceedances 


future period with a probability of 68.3 percent involves: the use of 
Eqs. 48 and 49 respectively. These values of T, and T, are computed 
and listed in Columns 8 and 9 of Table 3. For instance, the largest ob- 
served value, y = 1.11, in Table 3 has a plotted recurrence interval of 
35.00 yrs. The theoretical value of y corresponding to this recurrence 
interval, as shown by the theoretical line in Fig. 11, is y= 1.09. Accord- 
ingly, eis control curves are plotted at y = 1.09, T, = 16.30 yrs and 
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y = 1.09, T, = 75.00 yrs. The control curves for non-recurrence and for 
recurrences at least once are as shown in Fig. 11. 


27. Off-Control Data 


Occasionally, it may be observed from the plotting of a frequency 
curve that the plotted point for the largest value or values deviate 
markedly from the general path indicated by the curve of best-fit. The 
deviation may be so great that the plotted points fall far out of the area 
bound by the control curves. It is believed by some that such an out- 
standing event or events follow some other law which applies to a series 
of events that might occur at very long intervals. In other words, an 
event has occurred within the period of record which is entirely true but 
is incompatible, from a mathematical viewpoint, with those events with 
which it is associated in the given sample. Therefore, a more logical prac- 
tice is to recognize that the largest value or values in the available hy- 
drologic data may have an actual recurrence interval which is several 
times greater than the length of record. Whether or not the outstanding 
event or events follow the usual laws or some other law than that repre- 
sented by the rest of the data, it would seem obvious that they cannot be 
assumed to have a recurrence interval equal to the value computed by 
the plotting position formulas in which the available length of the record 
is used. Consequently, the use of such off-control data as the largest value 
or values in the computation of a theoretical frequency curve would pro- 
duce a different result from that which the sample should indicate. Since 
the off-control data would not be homogeneous with the rest of the 
sample, they should be excluded from the computations for the theoreti- 
cal curve. In other words, when the theoretical curve first computed indi- 
cates that one or more observations included in the data are of an 
off-control nature, the theoretical curve is recomputed by omitting the 
off-control data. An estimateé of the recurrence interval of the off-control 
data can therefore be made by extending the recomputed curve until it 
crosses the magnitude of the off-control points. 


28. Extrapolation of Frequency Curves 

In order to estimate the frequency of hydrologic events having a recur- 
rence interval considerably greater than the length of record, the extra- 
polation of frequency plotting of existing hydrologic data becomes neces- 
sary. Due to the great uncertainty involved in such procedure, it 1s 
generally recognized that extrapolations should be condemned for the 
determination of the probable frequency of hydrologic events for which 
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certain major structures should be designed. These structures include: 
large dams and their spillways, reservoirs, high sea walls, levees or flood 
walls protecting cities, etc., the failure of which would result in a calamity 
involving loss of human lives and other catastrophic situations. However, 
in modern practice, the frequency analysis of hydrologic data has been 
of important use in determining the economic justification of many 
water-control projects. In such cases, the process of extrapolation within 
a certain practical limit, say 3 or 4 times the period of record depending 
on circumstances, may be employed to produce reasonably satisfactory 
results. This application should be considered justifiable where there is 
no other method of analysis available. 

There are several methods of extrapolation. The simplest one is to 
extend the frequency curve to a desired recurrence interval by eye. A 
better method is to extend the straight line of the theoretical curve so 
that the control curves for the extrapolated portion may be constructed 
by the procedure given in Section 19. 

Fragmentary data which were observed prior to or subsequent to a 
period of continuous records may be used in connection with the con- 
tinuous records to obtain more accurate extrapolated frequency data. 
Such fragmentary data are generally of prominent magnitude only and 
do not cover a complete series of records compatible with the continuous 
record. The method proposed is as follows: 

The plotting positions are determined by combining the data avail- 
able in the fragmentary information with the data contained in the 
continuous record. The recurrence interval is determined from the length 
in years of the fragmentary period plus the length of the period in years 
of the continuous record. An extrapolated frequency curve can then be 
plotted from which values outside of the range of the continuous period 
may be reasonably estimated. The extrapolated frequency curve should 
be smoothed out and should match the general trend indicated by the 
curve plotted from the continuous record. 

Sometimes, rainfall and runoff data may be correlated for extrapola- 
tion purposes. When one kind of the two has a longer period of record, 
then the data of the extra period may be converted to another kind by 


means of unit-graph method, and are used to plot the extrapolated curve 
of the latter kind. 


29. Conversion between Annual Maxima and Annual Exceedances 


It may happen that the data available for frequency analysis are only 
one type of the two; that is, either annual maxima or annual exceedances. 
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However, it is possible to estimate the other unknown kind of the data 
by the use of the theoretical relationship between the two kinds of data 


_as developed previously in Section 11. 


Take the data of 10-min duration rainfall depth at Chicago, Illinois, 
as an example. The conversion is to be made in both ways. The compu- 
tation is given in Table 4. In the table, Column 1 lists the rank m. 
Columns 2 and 3 list the observed depth y and plotting postion Ty, for 


Table 4 
Conversion between Annual Maxima and Annual Exceedances 
Annual Maxima Annual Exceedances 
Rank Observed Converted | Theoretical Observed Converted | Theoretical 

m YM Tm Tx’ ym’ Y’R Tr Tx! ye! 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

il Loe 36.00 35.5 ak wl fy ce tt 35.00 35.50 1.088 

2 0.96 18.00 L725 1.003 .96 17.50 18.00 -985 

3 0.94 12.00 11.5 .939 94 11.67 12.15 .924 

4 0.92 9.00 Si . 892 .92 8.75 9.30 . 882 

5 0.88 7.20 6.7 857 .88 7.00 Vans . 859 

6 0.80 6.00 5.5 . 826 80 5.833 6.36 .822 

7 0.80 5.143 4.6 . 800 80 5.000 5.55 .799 

8 0.76 4.500 4.0 777 76 4.375 4.90 .779 

9 0.74 4.000 3.45 .756 74 3.889 4.44 . 762 
10 0.71 3.600 3.05 137 74 3.500 4.03 .746 
11 0.70 3.272 2.74 .720 71 3.182 3.74 732 
12 0.68 3.000 2.46 .704 70 2.917 3.43 .719 
13 0.68 2.769 2.21 . 689 68 2.692 3.23 . 707 
14 0.66 2.571 2.02 .674 68 2.500 3.04 .696 
15 0.66 2.400 1.87 . 660 68 2.333 2.86 .686 
16 0.66 2.250 1.70 .647 67 2.188 2.72 .676 
ily 0.65 2.118 bye .634 66 2.059 2.60 .667 
18 0.64 2.000 1.46 .622 66 1.944 2.48 659 
19 0.64 1.895 1.34 .610 66 1.842 2.37 651 
20 0.63 1.800 1.25 .598 65 1.750 2.30 . 643 
21 0.62 ie Gay 1.16 . 586 64 1.667 2.20 . 636 
22 0.61 1.636 1.06 .575 64 1.591 2.12 .629 
23 0.60 1.565 97 . 563 63 1.522 2.05 -623 
24 0.58 1.500 90 051 62 1.458 2.00 .616 
25 0.57 1.440 . 83 . 540 62 1.400 1.95 .610 
26 0.57 1.385 iG .528 61 1.346 1.89 . 604 
27 0.53 1.333 .70 .516 60 1.296 1.84 .598 
28 0.52 1.285 . 66 .503 60 1.250 1.80 .593 
29 0.49 1.242 .59 .AQ1 59 1.207 1.76 . 588 
30 0.49 1.200 54 ATT 59 1.167 1.72 .583 
31 0.47 1.162 48 .466 58 1.129 iL. 70 .578 
32 0.41 125) 42 -446 58 1.094 1.67 Ole 
33 0.36 1.092 38 427 LOU 1.061 1.64 . 569 
34 0.34 1.058 .380 .402 57 1.029 1.61 . 564 
35 0.33 1.029 .24 .371 iif 1.000 1.58 . 560 


annual maxima. Columns 6 and 7 list the corresponding values, yz and 
T, for annual exceedances. Corresponding to values of Ty in Column 3, 
the converted values of 7’, as shown in Column 4, are found from Fig. 3 
which gives the theoretical relationship between the two kinds of recur- 
rence intervals. Similarly, the converted values 7,’ for annual exceed- 
ances are found as shown in Column 8. Column 5 gives the theoretical 
values of annual maxima; the values are computed from Eq. 52 which is 
obtained by the method of least squares. For instance, with 7’, in 
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Fig. 13. Conversion of Annual Maxima to Annual Exceedances 
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Column 3 equal to 18.00 yrs, the frequency factor K or x is 1.783 (see 
Table 2) and the theoretical yy = 0.196 X 1.783 + 0.654 = 1.003. Simi- 
larly, the theoretical values of yz’ are given in Column 9 for which Eq. 54 


is used in computing the values. 


Figure 12 gives a comparison between the actual observed and theo- 
retical plottings of annual maxima and the converted plottings. The 
converted observed curve is obtained by plotting values of yz in Column 6 
of Table 4 against the converted 7’ in Column 8. The converted theo- 
retical curve is obtained by plotting values of y,’ in Column 9 against 
Tw’ mm Column 8. Similarly, Fig. 13 gives a comparison between the 
actual plottings and the converted plottings for annual exceedances, in 
which the converted observed curve is obtained by plotting yy, in Col- 
umn 3 against 7,’ in Column 4 and the converted theoretical curve is 
obtained by plotting y,’ against Ty’. 

A close examination of Figs. 12 and 13 reveals the practicability of 
the technique of conversion from one type of data to another, as the 
discrepancy between the actual plotting and the converted plotting is 
very small (max. 2 to 3 percent) and, hence, it is tolerable for practical 
purposes. There are several other interesting points as observed from this 
example. The plottings indicate that the observed annual exceedances 
give a narrower band of spread than those of annual maxima for the cor- 
responding recurrence intervals. Furthermore, the annual maxima, either 
the actual or the converted, demonstrate a higher magnitude than do 
the annual exceedances. 


30. Rainfall Intensity-Duration-Frequency Curve 


For the engineering use of rainfall data, it is required to know the 
relationship between four fundamental rainfall characteristics: namely, 
intensity, duration, frequency and area of distribution. The knowledge 
about the area of distribution may be obtained by a regional study of the 
data. However, such study is beyond the scope of the present paper. 
Therefore, only the relationship between intensity, duration and fre- 
quency is considered herewith. 

In the previous example, maximum rainfall depths of 10-min duration 
are analyzed. For other durations, computations for both annual maxima 
and annual exceedances are given in Tables 5 and 6. Observed and theo- 
retical curves are plotted in Figs. 14 and 15, in which the control curves 
are not shown. 

The intensity of rainfall for a given duration is equal to the depth 
divided by the duration. The value of intensity is expressed in in. per hr. 
Depths of rainfall for given durations and recurrence intervals are ob- 
tained from the theoretical probability curves of Figs. 14 and 15. The 
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Fig. 14. Frequency Curves for Rainfall Intensities at Chicago, Illinois, by the Method of Annual Maxima 
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Table 7 
Rainfall Intensities at Chicago, Illinois 


A: Using annual maximum values 
B: Using annual exceedance values 


Duration Rainfall Intensities (in. per hr) for recurrence interval (yr) 

(min) 2 6 1 25 50 100 
5 A 4.56 5.64 6.36 7.32 7.92 8.64 
B 4.92 5.76 6.48 7.32 8.04 8.65 

10 A 3.78 4.80 5.52 6.36 7.03 7.63 
B 4.02 4.80 5.40 6.24 6.84 7.44 

15 A 3.12 4.04 4.60 5.36 5.92 6.44 
B 3.36 4.04 4.52 5.24 5.72 6.24 

20 A 2.67 3.48 4.02 4.74 5.22 5.73 
B 2.91 3.51 3.99 4.59 5.07 5.52 

25 A 2.35 3.10 3.58 4.20 4.65 5.08 
B 2.59 3.12 3.53 4.06 4.46 4.88 

30 A 2.12 2.82 3.28 3.88 4.30 4.72 
B 2.34 2.84 3.22 3.70 4.10 4.48 

35 A 1.92 2.59 3.02 3.57 3.98 4.43 
B 2.11 2.59 2.96 3.46 3.84 4.20 

40 A 1.77 2.37 2.78 3.30 3.68 4.05 
B 1.94 2.39 2.75 3.21 3.57 3.93 

45 A 1.63 2.21 2.59 3.08 3.44 3.79 
B 1.76 2.21 2.56 3.01 3.36 3.71 

50 A 1.49 2.05 2.42 2.89 3.24 3.60 
B 1.62 2.05 2.39 2.82 3.15 3.48 

60 A 1.29 1.81 BedG 2.60 2.92 3.26 
B 1.40 1.83 2.15 2.58 2.90 3.22 

80 A 1.01 1.42 1.69 2.02 2.29 2.54 
B 1.09 1.43 1.69 2.04 2.30 2.57 

100 A 0.83 1.16 1.38 1.63 1.87 2.08 
B 0.89 1eTo 1.41 ee 1.92 2.14 

120 A 0.71 0.99 17 1.42 1.59 1.76 
B 0.76 1.00 1.20 1.44 1.63 1.82 

10 


Rainfall Intensity, Inches per Hour 


Annual Exceedances -----+--------. 


Average 
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Fig. 16. Intensity-Duration-Frequency Curves of Rainfall Intensities at Chicago, 


Illinois 
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computation for rainfall intensities of Chicago, Illinois, is given in Table 
7. In Fig. 16, the corresponding rainfall intensity-duration-frequency 
curves are constructed, in which the intensity is plotted against the dura- 
tion for various recurrence intervals. Curves for both approaches of data 
analysis, annual maxima and annual exceedances, are shown. 

A similar analysis for flood data is important in analyzing the future 
operation of control works. The most useful analysis is to establish the re- 
lationship between the three elements: discharge, duration, and frequency. 


IV. PREPARATION OF HYDROLOGIC DATA FOR ANALYSIS 


31. General 

Hydrologic data required for frequency analysis may be obtained 
from various agencies and state, municipal, and private organizations. 
Published data are accessible at many public and university libraries 
and at Federal, state and municipal offices. The prominent Federal 
agencies for collecting and publishing hydrologic data in the United 
States are: U. S. Weather Bureau; U. 8. Geological Survey; the Corps 
of Engineers; Tennessee Valley Authority; Public Health Service; Mis- 
sissipp1 River Commission; and Soil Conservation Service. For de- 
tailed information reference should be made to National Resources 
Planning Board, Technical Paper 10, “Principal Federal Sources of Hy- 
drologic Data,” by the Special Advisory Committee on Hydrologic Data 
of the Water Resources Committee (1943) and “Inventory of Unpub- 
lished Hydrologic Data,” U. 8. Geological Survey Water — Supply Paper 
837. In many regions, the Federal agencies are in cooperation with the 
state agencies. 

It should be noted that in many cases the original hydrologic data 
can not be used directly for analysis because they have deficiencies of 
various kinds: for example, incompleteness of data which makes analysis 
impossible; errors and inconsistencies in recording, compiling and pub- 
lishing data which would either require corrections and adjustments or 
produce erroneous results. In any case, it must be warned that hydro- 
logic data should not be used without examining the record for deficien- 
cies. In this part of the report, discussions are focused only upon rainfall 
intensities with reference to the data at Chicago, Illinois. The deficien- 
cies in data are to be discussed and recommendations as to how such 
deficiencies may be compensated for in a frequency study will be given. 


However, the general principle described here should be apphed as well 
to any other kind of hydrologic data. 


32. Precipitation Data 


The words “precipitation” and “rainfall” are often interchangeable, 
although the former includes forms of precipitated water other than 
rainfall, such as snow, sleet, hail, ete. 

The amount of precipitation at strategic locations is recorded by 
gages maintained by public and private agencies; the observed records or 
precipitation data are published from time to time by different agencies. 
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Precipitation data may be classified in various ways. The “official 
Weather Bureau data” are those records maintained by the Bureau 
which were obtained by means of Bureau-approved observational tech- 
niques, with approved instruments that have approved exposures. Data 
are also recorded, but may or may not be published, by different agencies. 
The “excessive precipitation data” are those which satisfy the definition 
of excessive precipitation (see Section 34), and the “actual or original 
data” is the term which refers to all data observed and published without 
restrictions of any definition. “Point data” refers to the record of precipi- 
tation at a particular point where the gage has been installed for 
measuring and recording. 

The “areal data” is a collection of point data which supplies informa- 
tion of precipitation distribution within the area under consideration; 
in the area a significant number of gages are strategically installed such 
that the information may be considered representative. The treatment 
given here is for point data only; the areal data will not be included. 
The “‘total-storm precipitation data” is the accumulated depth of pre- 
cipitation during a specified time-interval of a certain rain-making storm 
or storms. The “maximum precipitation data” is the greatest recorded 
data for a certain time-interval in the period of observation without 
regard to any particular storm. In Weather Bureau’s publications the 
precipitation data used for intensity-frequency analysis is furnished as 
the maximum excessive point data. Prior to 1935, only values of ac- 
cumulated depth were given. 

Observation of precipitation for the collection of data is subject to 
both accidental and cumulative errors. Accidental errors are often small 
when compared with the daily variations in precipitation and are com- 
pensating so that they can be safely ignored. Cumulative error is serious. 
It may be due either to faulty observation causing error of appreciable 
size or due to inaccurate measuring devices, improper exposure of gage, 
etc. Such deficiencies result in a persistent error. 

In addition to the observational errors which are more or less in- 
herent in all data, the method of preparing and presenting the data and 
the change of gage site may impair the uniformity of data. All kinds of 
errors and non-uniformity are referred to, hereafter, as deficiencies. 

When the data are not sufficient in quantity for a satisfactory analy- 
sis, two remedial methods are recommended. The additional data for 
longer durations of storms may be supplied by the method of the ex- 
tended duration principle. The data for a short period of observation 
may be augmented by the station-year method (see Section 38). Satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained by these methods if properly applied. 
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33. Source of Precipitation Data 

Early fragmental weather records were kept by private individuals, 
U.S. Army Surgeons, officers of the General Land Office, and many edu- 
cational institutions; but the first comprehensive system using uniform 
methods to cover the country as a whole was organized under the direc- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution about 1848. Unfortunately, many rec- 
ords of this service were destroyed when the building was burned in 1865. 

In 1870, Congress placed the work under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer of the U. 8. Army. In 1891, the work was reorganized as 
the Weather Bureau and placed under the administration of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. In 1940, it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

At the present time (1952) there are approximately 350 first-order 
Weather Bureau stations with paid observers and complete equipment 
of standard instruments. This network is supplemented by more than 
150 second-order Weather Bureau stations with paid observers, about 
250 Civil Aeronautics Administration stations, more than 250 Supple- 
mentary Airway Weather Recording stations operated by airlines per- 
sonnel, and more than 9,000 climatological substations manned by vol- 
untary observers using instruments supplied by the Weather Bureau. 

For excessive precipitation of short duration, data can be found in 
the publications of the Weather Bureau: Annual Climatological (or 
Meteorological) Summaries and Meteorological Yearbook.* The pub- 
lication of the latter is usually somewhat later than the Summaries due 
to the time involved in compiling the data. Excessive precipitation data 
for years 1896 to 1934, inclusive, have been presented in the appropriate 
annual reports of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, and for the years 1935 
to 1942 in appropriate issues of the United States Meteorological Year- 
book. The published data prior to 1896 consist of a record of maximum 
amount of rainfall in 5- and 10-min periods, and in 1- and 24-hr periods. 
The annual report for 1895 to 1896 contains a summary of the records 
which up to the latter time had been observed at the principal stations 
supplied with automatic gages. From 1897 to 1935 the accumulated 
depth of precipitation for each 5 to 120 min is given. After 1935, the 
maximum amounts for durations up to 180 min are published. Publica- 
tion of the Meteorological Yearbook as an annual was discontinued 
with the 1942 issue. A final issue consolidated for 1943-1949 has just 
been issued. Excessive short duration rainfall data beginning with 1950 
appear in the annual issues of Climatological Data, National Summary. 

Microfilm copies of rainfall recording charts together with other cli- 
matological information such as sunshine, temperature, etc., may be ob- 
tained from the office of U. 8. Weather Bureau. As the interpretation of 


* Before 1935, it was entitled “Report of the Chief,” 
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these microfilms requires some experience and skill, it is wise to use the 
published data of the Bureau whenever available. 

In general, precipitation data in important cities of the United States 
cover periods sufficiently long to produce records of 30 to 50 yr, which is 
considered as an acceptable length of time for statistical analysis. 


34. Excessive Precipitation 

The “excessive precipitations” are those equal to or greater than 
certain limits or specified limiting values of the fall of precipitation. 

For years, the U. 8. Weather Bureau adopted rules relating to the 
tabulation of excessive precipitation. The present method (1952), 
adopted with data for the calendar year 1936, gives the maximum fall 
of excessive precipitation for the periods 5 to 180 min; the maximum 
amounts are taken for the periods in which the fall is greatest for the 
given time, and are tabulated to show maximum amounts for 5, 10, 15, 
20, 30, 45, 60, 80, 100, 120, 150, and 180 min, even if the fall does not 
equal the excessive rate for some of the periods. For all Weather Bureau 
stations the following table shows limits at and above which precipitation 
is considered as excessive. 


Duration Limits for Excessive Precipitation 

(Min) (Accumulated depth in in.) 
5 0525 
10 0.30 
15 0.35 
20 0.40 
25 0.45 
30 0.50 
35 0.55 
40 0.60 
45 0.65 
50 0.70 
60 0.80 
80 1.00 
100 1.20 
120 1.40 
150 1.70 
180 2.00 


This table is made up from the formula: 
d = 0.01¢t + 0.20 (55) 


in which “d” is the accumulated depth in in. and “t” is the duration 
In min. 

It is essential to review the history of the changes in regulations for 
the method of tabulating excessive precipitation data by the U. 8. 
Weather Bureau. Published excessive precipitation data prior to 1896 
consist of maximum amounts of rainfall in 5- and 10-min periods, also 
in 1 and 24 hr periods. 
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Excessive precipitation data for the years 1896 to 1935 inclusive 
generally present the accumulated amounts of precipitation for each 5-, 
10-, or 20-min interval during storms in which the rate of fall equaled or 
exceeded 0.25 in. in any 5-min period, 0.30 in any 10-min period, or 0.35 
in any 15-min period, ete., the tabulation beginning with the 5-min 
period where the rate of 0.05 in. in 5 min began and continuing by 10- 
or 20-min intervals up to 120 min. For convenience of reference, the 
original statement which appeared in “Instructions for Preparing Mete- 
orological Forms,” No. 1015 and 1017, Art. 200, 1935, Division of Climate 
and Crop Weather, U. 8. Weather Bureau, is quoted as follows: 


200. In tabulating excessive precipitation data .. . for storms in which the rate 
of fall equals or exceeds the limits ..., the accumulated amounts for each excessive 
interval will be entered in the spaces provided for that purpose. . . . Under head 
‘Excessive Rate’ will be entered the time precipitation began to fall at an excessive 
rate and the time the precipitation fell below that rate. This, however, must not be 
construed to mean that short periods during the progress of a storm where the rate 
fell temporarily below the excessive rate shall be excluded. Under the heading 
‘Accumulated depths of precipitation’, etc., will be entered the accumulated amounts 
for the respective periods, all periods beginning at the same point of time, which 
should be identical with that given under ‘Excessive rate began’. If the excessive 
duration is less than 120 minutes, the tabulation should be continued for 120 
minutes notwithstanding that the depth after the ending of the excessive rate are 
below the limits in the table.* When the excessive duration extends beyond 120 


minutes, the tabulation will be made for each 50 minutes separately so long as the 
excessive rate continues. 


The sentence marked by an asterisk was added to the rule in March, 
1934. The data published under this rule which is based upon the so- 
called extended duration principle are more complete and permit a more 
accurate analysis inasmuch as the precipitation for excessive storms is 
given for intervals as long as 120 min, although the excessive rate may 
not have continued for that length of time. Apparently, this rule was not 
followed in records previous to 1933, and any precipitation occurring 
within the 120-min period, but subsequent to the expiration of the ex- 
cessive rate, is not shown. 

In the year 1936, the method of tabulating excessive precipitation | 
was changed primarily to meet the needs of many sewerage engineers. 
The general principle is not much different from the present method as 
described at the beginning of this Bulletin. However, in tabulating the 
excessive precipitations the 15-min amount was not computed for 1936- 
1943 and the 150-min amount was not computed for 1944 through 1948. 

For the years 1936 through 1948 stations in Southern States, including © 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and San Juan, P.R., 
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where heavy storms are comparatively frequent, the following table of the 
excessive precipitation limits was used: 


Durations Limits for Excessive Precipitation 
(Min) (Accumulated depth in in.) 
5 0.40 
10 0.50 
15 0.60 
20 0.70 
25 0.80 
30 0.90 
35 1.00 
40 1.10 
45 1.20 
50 1.30 
60 1.50 
80 1.90 
100 2.30 
120 2.70 
150 3.30 
180 3.90 
This table is made up from a formula similar to Eq. 55: 
d = 0.02% + 0.30 (56) 


Its use, however, was discontinued at the end of 1948 and Eq. 55 is used 
by all sections for 1949 and the following years. 

Concerning the publication of data, a summary of maximum precipi- 
tation data for the years prior to 1896 is published in the annual report 
of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1895-1896. Data for the years 
1896 through 1934 have been published in the appropriate annual re- 
ports of the Chief of the Weather Bureau. For the years 1935 through 
1942 these data are published in the appropriate issue of the United 
States Meteorological Yearbook. Data for 1943 through 1949 will be pre- 
sented in the final issue of the United States Meteorological Yearbook. 
For 1950 and each succeeding year excessive precipitation will be pre- 
sented in annual issues of Climatological Data, National Summary. 

As the climatic conditions vary from place to place, the Weather 
Bureau rule for defining excessive precipitation is too general to be 
applied to specific cases and would not even be applicable to some par- 
ticular regions where the climatic conditions are so odd that data ob- 
tained by the rule would be extremely scanty or extremely abundant. It 
seems that the rule should be modified in these particular cases. In this 
respect, Rowe* has proposed that “the base for excessive precipitation 


*R. Robinson Rowe, “Hydrologic Data for Highway Design,’’ Trans. Amer. Geophys. Union, 
Vol. 28, No. 5, 1947, pp. 739-741. 
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should be changed so that the volume of data to be compiled and pub- 
lished will not be much greater than actually needed for computation of 
frequencies. The present base gives too many data for 15-30 minute 
bursts and too little for 5-minute bursts. It gives fewer data for North 
Coast stations than for the rest of the State of California. Hence, the 
suggestion implies several non-linear definitions of excessive precipitation: 
appropriate to the several climatic regions of the State. Definitions for 
mountain and desert areas may be distinctly different.” In developing 
new definitions, data over the entire country should be comprehensively: 
reviewed and studied. It certainly involves a tremendous amount of 
labor to handle such a job. Until new definitions are made available, the 
old rules are in current usage. 


35. Precipitation Data at Chicago, Illinois 

Appendices II and III respectively give the excessive precipitation 
data and the maximum precipitation data at Chicago, Illinois. The 
maximum precipitation data from 1913 to 1935 in Appendix III were 
derived from the data of the same period in Appendix II. These original 
data are the official precipitation data at the City of Chicago as collected 
by the Chicago Weather Bureau office and published in Chicago’s “An- 
nual Meteorological Summary” from 1913 to 1945, and in “Annual 
Climatological Summary” from 1946 to 1947. The data cover a whole 
period of 35 years, from 1913 to 1947. As the design of highway culverts 
is usually predicated upon short duration, high intensity precipitation 
with a maximum time of about 2 hr, the tables cover only data with a 
duration up to 120 min. ‘ 


36. Inaccuracy of Data 


The accuracy of hydrologic data is often questionable due to errors 
of various kinds. The most important kinds of error encountered in rain- 
fall data are as follows: 


(1) Failure to Register Maximum Precipitations. Most of the — 
Weather Bureau’s early data were derived from records obtained from 
a tipping-bucket type of rain gage. The tabulations of the time for 
amount of rainfall were made at 5-min intervals. True maximum inten- 
sities can be obtained from such tabulations only when changes in inten- 
sities occur at the beginning or end of a 5-min interval. When the 
maximum intensities begin or end near the middle of a 5-min interval, 
the tabulated maximum intensity will be less than the actual intensity. 
Further discussion of this subject will be given in Section 38. 
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(2) Error due to Personal Factor. Failure to read, record, transcribe, 
or tabulate correctly is the error due to personal factor. It is inevitable, 
particularly as the greatest number of observers are carrying on the 
work voluntarily; it is not probable that the close attention is given to 
accuracy which is to be expected from paid observers. The experience of 
the Weather Bureau and those who are interested in weather data reveals 
the fact that occasional inconsistencies in records are found, indicating 
errors of this kind. It is difficult sometimes to decide whether or not to 
alter or discard certain data. It is advisable to check the data carefully 
and correct or reject them on justifiable grounds. However, as excessive 
precipitation of the type used in the present study is always worked up by 
paid, usually commissioned observers, the least amount of errors in these 
data should be expected. 


(3) Failure to Catch the Precipitation Correctly due to Instrumental 
Defects. The instrumental defects may be caused by lack of calibration, 
faulty maintenance, or failure in mechanism. For the tipping-bucket type 
gage which was for the most of the period of record the standard record- 
ing gage of the Weather Bureau, the inaccuracies arose from the fact 
that the funnel could not discharge very heavy falls fast enough. In 
addition, the inaccuracy may also be due to corrosion, dirt and faulty 
leveling. The unavoidable friction which exists at the pivot of the bucket 
prevents the instrument from making a correct record of high intensities 
at short durations. Correction may be made by distributing in the data 
an excess as shown by stick measurement over the automatic record. In 
fact, all the Bureau’s tipping-bucket charts are corrected to agree with 
6-hr stick measurements. For the weighing type of gage which has in 
recent years come into popular use with the Weather Bureau, Soil Con- 
servation Service and other agencies, the error due to mechanical friction 
is almost eliminated; however, it has the disadvantage of difficulties with 
reversing mechanism for the travel of pen, effects of temperature on the 
spring balance, and shrinkage and expansion of the chart paper due to 
changes in humidity. It is generally assumed that this type of error has 
been corrected by observers in preparing data for publication. 

(4) Failure to Catch the Precipitation Extensively due to Limitation 
in Number of Gages. A single rain-gage gives a record of the precipita- 
tion at one point only, with no indication of the variation in any direc- 
tion. It merely takes a sample, within the scope of the collector ring, out 
of a storm that may have an area of 20 sq miles. Not uncommonly the 
record fails to show the critical data for a heavy storm. For example, all 
available excessive precipitation data of the Weather Bureau are point 
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data which refer only to a single point, the point of measurement where 
the rain gage was installed. Extensive frontal type storms in the plain 
regions may, even within the storm center, produce uniform average depth 
over several sq miles of area. But thunderstorms are known to deposit 
heavy amounts of rain over areas so small as to be measured in city 
blocks. Therefore, the distribution of rainfall is not always uniform, 
and the point-rainfall is not always a true representative data for an 
area. For a region which is known to be meteorologically non-homoge- 
neous, a regional frequency study should be made. In such study, data 
collected from a network of gages strategically installed within and 
close to the region must be available for analysis. The results of frequency 
study of point data at all gage stations should be tied together for an 
over-all regional consideration. However, there is an argument about the 
significance of frequency analysis using point data for a small area or 
an area which is more or less known as meteorologically homogeneous. 
It is believed that hydrologic events entering such a region can center 
over any point with equal probability. Therefore, based on the data of a 
sufficiently long record, the point data analysis should give the same 
result for other places of the area. 


37. Non-Uniformity in Quality of Data 

The quality of data is usually impaired due to the following causes: 

(1) Change of Precision in Taking Observations. As the technique of 
measuring hydrologic data is being improved from time to time, the data 
collected in early times are no doubt less precise and reliable than those 
obtained during recent years. For this reason, fragmental data in the — 
early years should be carefully examined and discarded if necessary. 

(2) Change of Gage Site. In recent years many weather stations in 
cities and towns have either been moved to nearby airports or supple- 
mented by the airport stations in order to secure better exposure. Thus 
the complete record consists of a series of data collected at a number of 
sites; the quality of data should not be considered as uniform throughout . 
the whole period of observation, even though the distance to which the 
station was moved from one site to another is not great. This does not 
mean that the non-uniform data of this kind as collected from different 
gage sites should not be combined and processed in statistical analysis. 
In homogeneous areas and with no great difference in exposure of gage, 
considering the data from two sites is no worse than using the station- 
year method. (See Section 38.) 

In the case of Chicago’s precipitation data, the official weather station 
in the City of Chicago has been moved two times. From January 1912 to 
January 1926, the station was at the U. 8. Court House, Federal Build- 
ing, 219 Clark Street; then the station was moved to the University of 
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Chicago, 58th Street and University Avenue. In January 1942, the 
station was moved again to the Municipal Airport, 6200 South Cicero 
Avenue. Fig. 17 shows the general location of these stations. 


(3) Change in Method of Tabulation. In Chicago’s Annual Sum- 
maries, the data published before 1935 are accumulated depth of precipi- 
tation; after 1935, the data are published as the maximum rate of pre- 
cipitation, and the recorded duration was extended to 180 min even if 
the fall does not equal the excessive rate for some of the periods. There- 
fore, in order to make the data consistent and uniform in quality, the 
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Fig. 17. Location of Weather Bureau's Gage Stations at Chicago and its Vicinity 


accumulated depths before 1935 should be converted to maximum values, 
and the duration should be extended to 180 min to complete the data at 
higher durations. If the accumulation took more than 180 min and the 
data were available, then the duration should be extended enough longer 
to make the data complete for the purpose of study. The conversion pro- 
cedure may be either graphical or analytical. However, the analytical 
procedure, as shown later in Section 38, was found to be more practical 
for present purposes. The extension of data to 180-min duration can be 
done either by referring back to the original record or by the method of 
extended duration principle to be described in Section 38. 


(4) Trend of Precipitation. Climatologists have found that there is 
a tendency for the average yearly precipitation to increase or decrease 
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over a given period. Such tendency is known as a trend. However, the 
trend generally should not be appreciable in the comparatively short 
period of observation in which the data were taken. For a longer period 
of observation, where the trend is noticeable, corrections should be made 
for trend before the data are analyzed. The question of cyclic changes in 
climatic condition is still an hypothesis yet to be proved.* Hazen has 
maintained that these changes are pulses which must be expected and 
accepted when they come, but there is not reason to expect that any one 
pulse, or any change that occurs in the life time of one generation, will 
change the condition so radically that intelligent estimates based on past 
experience will be no longer valuable.t 


(5) Short Period of Record. When the period of record is so short 
that the data cannot be taken as the representative sample of the hydro- 
logic event, the data should be subjected to a normalcy test to determine 
how good a sample it is. Necessary adjustment is therefore made to 
keep the data in uniformity with the precipitation normal. 

Statistical studies on hydrologic data have revealed the fact that to 
insure statistical significance in the coefficient of skewness, a statistical 
parameter of third order, the number of years required for its determina- 
tion should be at least 140. Data have shown that for a significant coeffi- 
cient of variation, the data should be taken from more than 30 yr of 
record, and for a reasonably reliable mean, data based on 20 yr of record 
is necessary. Generally speaking, hydrologic data taken from a record 
over 20 yr using the statistical method employing two parameters 
should produce a good approximation for practical purposes. 


38. Adjustment of Data 


Some of the significant deficiencies inherent in the original precipita- 
tion data may be adjusted before the data are analyzed. The following 
are several methods of adjustment for this purpose: 


(1) Normalcy Test. When the period of record is comparatively short 
and the quality of data is questionable, the normalcy test is used to 
determine how well a sample expresses the normal precipitation defined 
by long period of record. In principle, the test is usually made by com- 
paring the results of frequency analysis between the short-period data 
and other long-period data in the vicinity. When no suitable comparative 
data in the vicinity of the short-period station is available, data from 
Yarnell’s charts or Chow’s chartst may be used roughly for this purpose. 
For detailed procedure, reference should be made to “Normaley Tests of 


*Ven Te Chow, ‘Do Climatic Variations Foll Defini 2”? Civi i i 
A Ne gos Oe ollow Definite Cycles?’’ Civil Engineering, Vol. 20, 
ae Been nies fa al John Wiley and Sons, 1930 p. 169 
. L. Yarnell, “Rainfall Intensity-Frequency Data,” U, ’s. Depart i i 
aie Lah arse ae aoe ~ be we Chow, ‘Design Charts for Finding ‘Raven “heenete 
requency, ater and Sewage Works, Vol. 99, ' F - i 
Nene Vol ee pele ee et: No. 2, February, 1952, pp. 86-88, or Concrete Pipe 
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Precipitation and Frequency Studies of Runoff on Small Watersheds,” by 
W. D. Potter, Technical Bulletin No. 985, Soil Conservation Service, 
June, 1949. 


(2) Consistency Test by Double Mass Plotting. The consistency of 
precipitation records is affected by various factors, such as a change in 
location of a station within the record period, faulty gage exposures, and 
other indeterminate sources of instrumental and observational errors of 
cumulative type. The extent to which the consistency is impaired by 
these factors may be tested and adjusted by a double mass plotting 
method. It has been found, by accumulating the annual amounts in 
reverse chronological order and determining the mean accumulated pre- 
cipitation for all stations, that the mean accumulated precipitation for a 
large group of stations is not significantly affected by the changes in 
individual stations. Under the assumption based on this observed fact, 
a mass curve constructed by plotting accumulated amounts at one 
station against that of the group of stations, or of any station in the 
group known to be consistent, should result in a practically unbroken 
straight line. This is a line of consistent slope, provided the entire record 
for the single station was observed at the same site and under the same 
condition. If the records are inconsistent, it will be noted that points of 
the mass curve do not plot along a straight line, but follow one slope for 
a series of years and then abruptly change to a different slope. The point 
(year) where the slope changes indicates an alteration in the observa- 
tional regime at the station being plotted. This, as mentioned above, may 
be caused by a change in station site or gage exposure or by variations 
in techniques of observation. The former means the variability due to 
sampling different sets of terrain parameters, each at a satisfactorily 
exposed site within a small area; and the latter refers to variability due 
to the difference between “good” and “poor” exposure at a place. In this 
study, it may be safely assumed that the gages at Chicago have no great 
difference in the quality of exposure. As the station histories are usually 
incomplete, especially in the earlier years, it is possible that a number 
of other breaks appearing on the plotting may be caused by the station 
having been moved a significant distance without its identification having 
been changed. The entire record may then be adjusted to present condi- 
tions by multiplying the observed precipitation data by the ratio of the 
slope of mass curve for the most recent period of observation to the slope 
prevailing at the time that the earlier data were obtained. The slope 
- established by the latest period is the control for the adjustment. 

As mentioned previously in Section 35, the official weather station at 
Chicago, Illinois, has been moved twice throughout the period of obser- 
vation. To test the consistency of data, double mass curves were con- 
structed to correlate the total annual precipitation data observed at 
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Chicago to those at Joliet and Elgin which are about 30 miles west and 
southwest respectively of Chicago. (See Fig. 17.) Slight breaks were 
observed on the curves at 1924 and 1942, indicating changes in station 
site at these years, but the slight discrepancies shown on the plottings 
do not justify an adjustment of the data. 

(3) Corrections for Tabulated Maximum Precipitation. As men- 
tioned in Section 36, the tabulated maximum precipitation data may fail 
to show the true maximum value which occurs in 5-min intervals as this 
interval is the smallest unit used for tabulation. However, corrections 
applied to these tabulated maximum precipitation data to determine the 
actual maximum values can be made only approximately. According to 
W. D. Potter,* the 5-, 10- and 15-min maximum intensities computed 
from Weather Bureau records should be increased 8 percent to approxi- 
mate the true maximum intensities, the 30-min intensities should be 
increased 7 percent, and the 60-min intensities 4 percent. 

Schafmeyer and Grant have made an examination of all the original 
rain-gage charts of the excessive rainfall records observed at the Federal 
Building in Chicago for the 10-yr period, 1919-1928, and found the rela- 
tion of maximum precipitation for selected 5-, 10- and 15-min periods to 
the tabulated precipitation as published by Weather Bureau.+ The result 
of this study shows that the average percentage excess of maximum 
rainfall over tabulated rainfall is 9.9 percent for 5-min intensities, 3.3 
percent for 10-min intensities, and 2.3 percent for 15-min intensities. It 
seems that the percentage of increase of the true maximum intensities 
over the recorded values varies greatly. Hence, at the present time, no 
definite rule could be developed for general application. If required, it is 
recommended that the true values may be obtained by increasing the 
value at a uniform varying rate from 10 percent for 5-min intensities to 
0 percent for 60-min intensities. Fortunately, the tabulations of maximum 
precipitation published by the Weather Bureau do not need to be adjusted 
because they are as nearly true maxima as can be measured. 


(4) Conversion of Accumulated Depths of Precipitation to Maximum 
Values. Data of excessive precipitation published by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau are expressed in maximum values after 1935; while the data for 
1935 and earlier which are expressed in accumulated values should be 
converted into maximum values in order to be consistent with the later 
data. The procedure of conversion may be either graphical or analytical. 

By the graphical procedure, storm mass diagrams are prepared for 


*W. C. Potter, ‘Analytical Procedure for Det ini ; 
Runoff,” Agricultural Engineering, February, 1948, peterouining the Effect of Land Use on Surface 


+ A. J. Schafmeyer and B. C. Grant, ‘Rainfall Intensitj ; sag? 5 : 
Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 64, 1938, pp. 347-348, Nsities and Frequencies,” Trans. American 
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each storm by plotting the given values of excessive precipitation for that 
particular storm against the consecutive periods of time. The maximum 
amount of precipitation corresponding to a given interval of time can be 
easily obtained by inspection from the mass diagram and then be plotted 
as an envelope curve for each storm. From the envelope curves for the 
storms occuring in each year, a maximum precipitation depth or intensity 
can be selected for any duration of time. 

By the analytical procedure, the differences in accumulated depth 
for different durations are computed. The maximum difference for each 
duration is obtained by inspection. 

Of the two procedures, the graphical procedure is faster and more 
flexible. Higher rate of precipitation can be estimated from the slope of 
the mass curve without much difficulty, but the personal factor involved 
in this procedure is appreciable and affects the accuracy of the result to 
a great extent. The analytical procedure gives a definite result and hence 
is used in the example. The numerical procedure of conversion is illus- 
trated as follows: 

The excessive precipitation for March 31, 1929, is listed in the Annual 
Summary of the Chicago Weather Bureau as in Table 8. 


Table 8 
Excessive Precipitation on March 31, 1929, Chicago, Illinois 
Date Excessive Rate Accumulated depth during excessive rate for consecutive 
periods of time (min) 
Began Ended 5 10 15 20 25 30 85 40 
March 12 8:30 
12 oot .23 .29 .37 -48 ROM ,59* 
31 p.m. p.m. 


* Continued as follows: 45 min, 0.68; 50 min, 0.79; 60 min, 0.89; 80 min, 1.23. 


The conversion procedure is given in Table 9. Line 1 shows the original 
data in which the marked values are interpolated. Line 2 shows the 
increments for every 5 min, which are the differences between two 
consecutive values shown in Line 1. The italicized value 0.12 is, by 
inspection, the maximum value in Line 2, and therefore is the maximum 
precipitation for any 5-min duration. Line 3 shows the increments for 
every 10 min, which increments are the differences between values in 
Line 1 with a difference of 10 min, or simply the sum of every two 
adjacent values in Line 2. The maximum in this Line 3 is italicized as 
0.21. Similarly, Lines 4 to 17 show respectively the increments for every 
15, 20, 25, 30, etc. up to 120 min. All italicized values are maximum 
precipitations; they are arranged as in Table 10. 
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Table 9 
Sample of Conversion Procedure from Accumulated Depth to Maximum Depth 
Duration (min) 
Oo: 10 15> 30. 25: 80. VS52> ZOOM 250 ROO | 5S seco! 70 75 80 
$0. . 12 £21.23: <29 1.37 -48— 261) 359) 68 79 Ste BONE OS TeOb sell 4. tee 


2 “12* £09.02 .06. .08 11 ..039.208.09 \c1l| 05) 52059.0800.08 a OOmeeUG 
3 Wl. V1 408) aa 149-195). 14ssall ea) R20 No me BLO me Senet meer ramets 
4 193-17) 16 295 422) © 29) MO0NN Sse obi aD lmee dS ace Dee 
5 29. 525) 427. . 28 880) leis oi eee 3ue SOPeeeO moa COMES? 

6 37>) £365. 80.5236) 30. 6 sone eo Om O81 SStmnO eee oo ENS 

7 48.39.88 .45’ |.50\s247) 41 461 46 edo ad 

8 51.47.47 .66 .55 .52 .49 .54 .55 .55 

9 59.56 .58 .61 .60 .60 .57 .63 .64 

10 68 .67 .63 .66 .68 .68 .66 .72 

11 WO RTI CS:. TAT OMEN MEETS 

12 84 JETT 76) 6 Senn Sb Se 

13 $012k Sb ee San RO TetRO 

14 97 .93 .93 1.00 

15, 1.05 1.02 1.02 

16 leh Tatht 

17 1.23 


5 veces Coes maximum precipitations 

The original data in Appendix II, expressed as accumulated depths 
for 1913 to 1935, are converted to maximum values as listed in Appendix 
III. In these tables, some incomplete intermediate data for several dura- 
tions were supplemented by graphical interpolation. By this interpolation 
procedure, known data of the storm are plotted first; then the inter- 
mediate values are taken from the smooth curve passing through the 
plotted points. All interpolated values in the tables are marked with a 
signal. The italicized values in the Appendices are below the limits 
for excessive precipitation; hence, they are not used as excessive precipi- 
tation in analysis. However, since the data are insufficient for high 
durations, as 80-, 100-, and 120-min, some italicized values are used 
because they provide the best data available. 


Table 10 
Maximum Excessive Precipitation for Storm of March 31, 1929 
Date Duration (min) 
§ 10 15° 20 ‘85. 80 36 40 45 50 56 60 65 70 1) 80 
Mar. 31 -12) .21- .28 .84 .42 .50 .56 .64 <f2 79 386 594 “100 1505. 114 pees 


(5) The Station-Year Method. When the length of record at a single 
station is very short and the data collected at the station are scanty, it 
is sometimes advisable to combine the records of several stations and then 
to treat them as a single record whose length is equal to the sum of the 
individual records. This idea of combining records of different stations is 
the basis of the station-year method which was first used in rainfall 
analysis by Engineers of the Miami Conservancy District.* It was found 


*“Storm Rainfall of Eastern United States,” 


Technical Reports, Pt. 8) Revised ed. 1936, toy. Miami Conservancy District, Engineering Staff, 
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that the volume of data increased in this way would make possible more 
accurate estimates of the frequencies of excessive rainfall intensities. 
However, certain restrictions must be taken into consideration: 

(a) The region from which the data are collected should be meteoro- 
logically homogeneous; that is, the expectation of excessive storms should 
be approximately the same for all stations. The invalidity of this method 
to mountainous regions is therefore apparent. 

(b) A reasonable length of record must be available from each of the 
individual stations. It is considered that a period of 10 yr for each 
station of independent record is a minimum for analysis. 

(c) The records obtained from individual stations should be inde- 
pendent; that is, no single storm should be counted more than once. 
Accordingly, the individual stations from which records are collected 
should be so spaced that one and only one station measures each storm. 
As the high intensity rainfalls of short duration are usually the result of 
thunderstorms which may cover a relatively small area, the interdepend- 
ence between stations is likely to be high. 

It should be noted that the requirements of homogeneity on the one 
hand and of independence on the other are nearly mutually exclusive; 
the restrictions mentioned must be tolerated to a certain extent depending 
on the conditions under consideration. 


(6) Extended Duration Principle. By this principle, all storms in 
which the total precipitation was sufficient to show significant average 
rates for periods longer than the actual duration of the rainfall were 
considered as though they had continued for the longer time. It is found 
that this principle produces more complete data and permits more 
accurate analysis for the hydrologic event. The principle was first initi- 
ated by Meyer for studying rainfall frequencies.* Later, the Weather 
Bureau adopted this principle for expanding tabulation of excessive 
precipitation data for durations up to 180 min. This was done only after 
1935. Before 1935, the Weather Bureau data failed to show the precipita- 
tion, if any, after the greatest excessive value was reached. The applica- 
tion of the extended duration principle is therefore used to extend the 
greatest excessive value beyond the listed durations up to 180 min. This 
may be noticed in the preparation of Appendix IV, in which the excessive 
precipitation data supplemented by this principle are shown at the right 
side of the heavy zigzag line. 


* Adolph F. Meyer, ‘‘The Elements of Hydrology,” John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 2nd ed., 1928, 
60. 


APPENDIX | 
DERIVATION OF THE FORMULA FOR 
MEAN NUMBER OF EXCEEDANCES 


Based on the work by Gumbel and von Schelling, the derivation of 
Eq. 27, or the formula for mean number of exceedances, proceeds in the 
following manner: 

If p, is taken as the probability for a value less than magnitude y, 
then the probability for a value equal to or greater than y is 1-p,. By the 
Bernoulli theorem, the probability that y will be equaled or exceeded x 
times among N future trials is equal to the x + Ist term in the develop- 
ment of a binomial series, or 


Pal poeta lee ei (i= Pe) Dee (A1) 


Take the probability p, as a variate, then the probability of choosing 
a value having a probability p, among n past observations will be 


N Lata | 
aP [nm,p.] = (7) dp(™ — 1) — pd” tpt™ 
[n,m,po] = ((y )dpo(, 1) (L — Bo)” "Bo 
or 
n n—m m—1 
= (") mp." (1 — pa)" dp, (A2) 


By the theorem of compound probability, the cumulative probability, — 
or the distribution, of the number of exceedances over the m-th largest 
value among n observations in N future trials is equal to the integration 
of the product of two probabilities given respectively by Eq. Al and 
Kq. A2 for the entire range of observation, or 


1 
P[n,m,N,2] = [ P lp., N,2] dP [n,m,pal 
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The integral in Eq. A3 is a Beta function which may be evaluated in 
terms of Gamma functions; that is, 


1 
fee ne pa" dp, 


 TW-2«+n-—-m+i1)l(m4+2) 
ee r(N+n+1) (A4) 


Developing the Gamma functions, Eq. A4 becomes 
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Substituting Eq. A5 for the value of the integral into Eq. A3, then 
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It is evident that the conditions for Eq. A6 are: 


P(n,m,N,x) = 
| (N + n) 


(A6) 
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Equation A6 gives the probability that the m-th largest among n past 
observations will be equaled or exceeded x times in N future trials. 


The probability by Eq. A6 may be represented by the x + 1st member 
in the development of 
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where F (A,B,C, 1) is a hypergeometric series defined as 
AB A(A-—1) B(B-1) 
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in which 
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The x + 1st member of this series is 
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Therefore the probability by Eq. A6 may be expressed as 
(é +B-C 
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One of its conditions from Eq. A7 is 
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Substituting Eq. All into Eq. A12, 
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The relation expressed by Eq. A13 is used for the evaluation of the 
factorial moment x, of order k. This factorial moment is defined by 


t, = s tlz— 1)... @eeee 1)P(n,m,N,2) 


x! 
— 2 wy PumN,2) 


(A14) 
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From Eq. All, Eq. Al4 becomes 


Gaeta |) 
A al x! 
£ 


aa Ta 2B C= AGB SCA) 
A 


eee) “ 


5 ma ee: ~ de (A15) 
Greg, 
in which 
x! 
Pr emery: (A,B,C,1) 
ee et ae (Bite l(O ))! 
PaCS yiAen (BOs a = 1)] (A16) 
When « = k, 


AST ST yori ness hs Geary 
oil 1)! Cake 


When x =k +1, 


| CeemiB oe RIC 14 
2 eee Bi (C+ a)! fete 


Hence, from Eqs. A17 and A18, 


a (A +k) (B+4) 
Grtt = $e iN(C +b)! (A19) 


Similarly, it can be proved that 


eee nd) bk en 1) 
ain ni(C +k +n -— 1) ee 
Then 
< (A +k) (B+) 
Dy ¢ = [1+ —“are sp +...] a 


The members in the bracket form a hypergeometric series, 


So = 6 SS HAA tH (B+H(C+4),1 (A22) 


By Eq. A13, 


Gate 
an-B Atk 


eo 
A+k 


(A23) 
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Therefore Eq. A15 becomes 


A+ Baie Ago 
0 ( A ypers 
te = Ca (Agia 
A aes 
(At) tev (Btk-IC-DI(4 5 4 
AC A+B CAE 3 eee 
= = > fe = 
(ae Jor (AS 1 (Boet mG Ee 1)1( aa 
Substituting Eq. A9 into Eq. A24 for A, B, and C, 
a n! (N+n—m)! (m—1+k)!(—N—1+k)! (m—n—N-—1)! (A25) 


~ (n+k)\(N+n—m—k)!(m—D!(—N—1)!(m—n—N—1+4)! 


When k = 1, the factorial moment Z is of the first order or it is equal to 
the mean value of x. Therefore, the mean number of exceedance, x, over 
the m-th largest value in N future trials is obtained readily from Eq. 
A25 by substituting k = 1; or 

au m 

cu 3M 


n+1 


(A26) 


PPENDIX II 
XCESSIVE PRECIPITATION DATA AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
OMPILED BY THE CHICAGO WEATHER BUREAU OFFICE, 
913-1935 


Excessive Accumulated Depths during Excessive Rate for Consecutive 
Dates Rate Periods of Time (min) 


Began Ended 6 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 60 80 100 120 


ly 14, 1913 7:38pm 8:18pm 0.13 0.29 0.40 0.50 0.59 0.67 0.74 0.79 

ug. 7, 10:21 pm 10:28pm 0.31 0.37 

ug. 7-8, “‘ 11:24 pm 11:39 pm 0.12 0.42 0.56 

ug. 18,  “* 1:31 pm 1:47 pm 0.49 0.63 0.67 

pr. 27, 1914 5:26pm 5:31 pm 0.27 

yee; 9:54 pm 10:14pm 0.18 0.33 0.41 0.49 

me 4, -“ 2:49 am 3:04am 0.21 0.35 0.40 

ye 16;  “* 1:59 pm 2:32pm 0.27 0.51 0.70 0.82 1.15 1.48 1.61 

ug,. 9,-~ ‘ 2:52 pm 3:11pm 0.08 0.35 0.70 0.91 

ments,“ 11:41 am 12:06pm 0.08 0.22 0.41 0.58 0.68 

pte ty 2:44am 2:59am 0.14 0.27 0.38 0.40 

ay 15, 1915 6:07 pm 6:30pm 0.08 0.25 0.31 0.40 0.48 

elas * 11:02 pm 11:47pm 0.18 0.31 0.46 0.56 0.72 0.82 0.89 0.92 0.98 
“ene 3:41 pm 3:54pm 0.20 0.33 0.45 

Wel8,-.. “* 7:58am 8:13 am 0.08 0.29 0.37 

figtenoy> -* 2:0t-am 2:31am 0.15 ° 0.28 0.44. 0.52 0.58 

ug. 23,“ 8:27 pm 8:39 pm 0.17 0.36 0.45 

pt. 10, ‘ 1:41pm 1:54pm 0.26 0.32 0.37 

lay 14,1916 3:48pm 3:54pm 0.30 0.32 

ly 19, 11:36 am 12:12pm 0.12 0.16 0.21 0.56 0.79 0.90 1.05 1.08 
ug.20, “ 6:37 pm 6:45 pm 0.30 0.36 

epi. 5,“ 5:48 pm 6:08pm 0.17 0.31 0.37 0.43 
i 19, 1917 5:24pm 5:47pm 0.12 0.21 0.25 0.37 0.47 
une 28, 3:57 pm 4:10pm 0.24 0.32 
uly 26, ‘ 2:32 pm 2:47pm 0.23 0.41 0.57 
ad 24, 1918 5:25pm 5:40pm 0.24 0.38 0.41 0.48 
uly 28,“ 0.23 0.47 0.53 
une 11, 1919 4:27 pm) =4:36 pm ~0.29 0.42 
une 14; 1:50 pm 2:01 pm 0.19 0.35 0.39 
une 19, “ 6:50 am 7:03 am 0.21 0.33 0.40 
ept.10, ‘‘ 4:38 am 4:51am 0.14 0.38 0.47 
jopeo, 8:13 am 8:48 am 0.09 0.28 0.61 1.02 1.19 1.38 1.53 
et. 9-10, “ 11:37 pm 12:44am 0.06 0.17 0.22 0.30 0.38 0.49 0.56 0.61 
une 14, 1920 2:35 pm 2:43 pm 0.22 0.41 
une 14, 6:14pm 6:26pm 0.21 0.39 0.48 
une 29, ‘‘ 4:52pm 4:57 pm 0.53 
uly 13, ‘‘ 6:41 pm 7:08pm 0.13 0.18 0.25 0.34 0.50 0.54 
pt. 5;) ** 5:47 pm 6:32pm 0.06 0.10 0.17 0.34 0.53 0.70 0.83 1.22 
uly 7, 1921 5:34pm 6:00pm 0.32 0.71 1.08 1.35 1.45 1.49 
me 19, “ 7:12 pm 8:31 pm 0.20 0.36 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.65 0.74 1.12 1.45 
ept. 2, -‘ 5:10 pm 6:23 pm 0.23 0.42 0.48 
ppt. 29; “* 4:25 pm 4:32pm 0.28 0.32 
ept. 29, “ 6:34 pm 6:42pm 0.25 0.34 
pr. 10, 1922 3:51 pm 4:11pm 0.11 0.26 0.34 0.40 
pr. 10, 10:23 pm 11:13 pm 0.06 0.09 0.13 0.24 0.33 0.48 0 63 0.68 0.73 0.78 
aly. 11, -“* 4:40 pm 5:33pm 0.06 0.25 0.42 0.67 0.78 0 88 0.91 0.98 1.04 1.12 1.21 
iye22, “ 9:07 pm 9:18pm 0.19 0.36 0.41 
wg. 24, “ 4:06 pm 4:27pm 0.28 0.57 0.69 0.77 0.79 
ept. 10, 1:59 am 3:00am 0.08 0.31 0.39 0.43 0.59 0.74 0.87 0.88 0.88 1.09 153) 1555 
me 25, 1928 10:53 pm 11:07 pm 0.05 0.22 0.35 
ily 6, 9:19 pm 9:41 pm 0-08 a 0.28 0.42 0.45 
‘Uae al 3:11 pm 3:20pm 0. F 
oa JI a 1:06 ae 2:19 an 0.10 0.87 0.72 1.17 1.49 1.68 1.71 de77 1,801.85 2.02 2.30 
Ripped» 3S 8:49 pm 9:09pm 0.16 0.43 0.66 0.82 
noe 2Tr 3:27 am 3:42 am 0.10 0.31 0.40 
59] iad 6:58 am 7:12am 0.16 0.45 0.56 
ily 20, 1924 8:50pm 9:30pm 0.16 0.32 0.71 0.98 1.18 Wav deo veel yo 
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Excessive Accumulated Depths during Excessive Rate for Consecutive 
Dates Rate Periods of Time (min) 


25 30 35 40 45 50 60 80 100 1% 


S 
i 
S 
ins 
oO 
~s 
Ss 


Began Ended 


. 4, 1924 12:51am 1:20am 0.06 0.24 0.34 0.70 0.93 1.02 

ee ‘Ove 7:34 pm 8:49pm 0.12 0.24 0.47 0.57 0.69 0.80 0.88 1.08 1.12 1.15 1.22 1.54 
Aug. 5, “ 10:33 pm 10:51pm 0.16 0.27 0.36 0.45 

Aug. 6, “ 2:12pm 2:24pm 0.15 0.34 0.41 

Aug. “10:27 am 10:32 am 0.34 

Apr. 13, 1925 4:07 pm 4:14pm 0.26 0.38 

May 16, “ 1:51 pm 1:56pm 0.25 “4 

June i5, “ 3:41am 4:30am 0.05 0.17 0.18 0.22 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.54 0.75 0.87 

June 17, ‘“ 4:50am 5:03 am 0.23 0.40 0.53 
June 24, “ 12:30 pm 1:15pm 0.12 0.30 0.43 0.56 0.67 0.74 0.89 1.08 1.25 

Aug. 13, “ 12:57 am 1:31am 0.10 0.31 0.47 0.74 1.15 1.31 1.38 

Sept. 8, “ 3:35 pm =4:00 pm 0.05 0.14 0.26 0.46 0.52 

May 18, 1926 4:48pm 5:13 pm 0.09 0.22 0.52 0.90 1.04 

June: bE 11:20 am 11:48am 0.22 0.32 0.43 0.52 0.62 0.67 

vane }i, “‘ 4:23 pm §=94:38 pm 0.07 0.37 0.54 

June ll, ‘‘ 7:54 pm 8:03 pm 0.17 0.34 
June 13, ‘ 4:44 pm 5:24pm 0.08 0.30 0.51 0.72 1.03 1.26 1.59 1.85 
June 25, ‘‘ 5:54 pm 6:28pm 0.10 0.26 0.34 0.50 0.85 1.03 1.09 

Sept. 23,‘ 3:04 pm 4:04pm 0.08 0.13 0.18 0.22 0.26 0.31 0.36 0.44 0.48 0.55 0.81 
May 9, 1927 4:27pm 4:38 pm 0.23 0.38 0.44 

May 24, “ 12:30 am 12:55am 0.11 0.21 0.30 0.39 0.46 
July 1 - “* 4:13 pm 4:43pm 0.25 0.55 0.77 0.94 1.05 1.11 
Jay. 6,“ 9:29 pm 9:39 pm 0.24 0.32 

Aug. 8, ‘“ 2:46 pm 3:11pm 0.48 0.61 0.73 0.79 0.87 

Sept.17, ‘ 7:24pm 7:53pm 0.06 0.18 0.50 0.69 0.73 0-81 
Sept.17, ‘ 10:23 pm 11:23 pm 0.05 0.14 0.23 0.40 0.46 0.63 0.69 0.70 0.70 0.78 0.97 
June 20, 1928 2:14pm 3:14pm 0.22 0.72 1.10°1.38 1.58 1.70 1.86 1.92 2.04 2.06 2.30 
June 24, “ 4:49 pm 5:56pm 0.11 0.21 0.28 0.32 0.35 0.42 0.52 0.58 0.62 0.68 0.99 
July te 8:49 am 8:59am 0.17 0.41 

July 3, “ 2:27 am = =62:57 am 0.08 0.14 0.25 0.47 0.68 0.78 

Ang.h3," = S 10:08 pm 10:28pm 0.27 0.47 0.55 0.61 
Aug. 29, ‘ 2:23 pm 2:57pm 0.18 0.42 0.53 0.73 1.01 1.20 1.30 

Sept. 14, ‘ 4:56 pm 5:26pm 0.10 0.21 0.35 0.50 0.54 0.61 
Mar. 31, 1929 7:12pm 8:30pm 0.12 0.21 0.23 0.29 0.37 0.48 0.51 0.59 0.68 0.79 0.89 1.23 
June ll, “ 2:20pm 2:50pm 0.16 0.40 0.52 0.63 0.72 0.77 
June 11, “ 6:39 pm 7:08pm 0.06 0.34 0.45 0.52 0.74 0.84 
June 27,  ** 8:44 pm 8:59 pm 0.30 0.49 0.54 
Aug.10, “ 4338 pm 4:51pm 0.21 0.39 0.46 
Aug. 26, “ 4:59 pm 5:42pm 0.17 0.37 0.63 0.74 0.74 0.74 0.74 0.88 
Sept. 28, ‘“ 11:25 pm 11:48pm 0.07 0.10 0.24 0.49 0.58 
June 5, 19380 2:59pm 3:08pm 0.12 0.32 
July 5, “ 6:04 am 7:12am 0.19 0.33 0.40 0.41 0.43 0.55 0.58 0.63 0.67 0.72 0.82 0.96 
June 23, 1931 2:15am 4:15am 0.18 0.41 0.67 0.76 0.88 0.96 0.99 1.00 1.00 1.02 2.13 1,22 1,365 
July 19,‘ 9:24 pm 10:13pm 0.15 0.36 0.68 0.91 0.98 1.04 1.17 1.24 1.31 1.40 i ; : 
guy ey KY Bc pm eH pm 0.16 0.26 0.54 0.66 

ug. 10-11,“ :17 pm 10am 0.12 0.25 0.37 0.39 0.44 0.54 0.62 0.74 0. ; 
Aug. 11, “ 5:44 am 6:04 am 0.26 0.71 1.22 1.39 Ok ee oy ee kee 
Aug. 27, 9:00 pm 9:23 pm 0.32 0.74 0.96 1.21 1.27 
Depts, 2:) 0% 4:01 pm 4:40pm 0.05 0.12 0.21 0.24 0.35 0.57 0.78 0.90 
Sept. 25, “ 7:09 am =7:39 am 0.07 0.11 0.19 0.34 0.57 0.81 
May 7, 1932 6:29pm 6:51pm 0.06 0.21 0.43 0.54 0.59 
June 5, ‘ 11:47 am 12:12pm 0.23 0.46 0.59 0.69 0.78 
June26, “* 4:50 pm 5:05pm 0.55 0.94 1.16 
June 30, 11:30 pm 11:40pm 0.24 0.43 
vulg 70 et 2:24am 2:39am 0.20 0.47 0.76 
ae me ie Heh am ee am 0.20 0.31 0.35 

uly.26;." 754 pm 32pm 0.11 0.23 0.29 0.39 0.49 0. 
June 29, 1933 6:34pm 7:18pm 0.31 0.68 0.80 0.85 1 10 188 t 3 t i 2.03 
July 2, “ 2:05am 2:25am 0.41 0.80 1.00 1.16 : 
June 22, 1934 9:50am 10:10am 0.26 0.44 0.63 0.72 0.72 0.72 0.72 0.72 
Aug.15, “ 4:19am 4:51am 0.12 0.24 0.37 0.63 0.99 1.19 1.21 1.93 
Aug. 23, “11:39 pm 11:59pm 0.05 0.18 0.40 0.45 0.48 0.50 0.50 0.51 
Sept. 29, “ 7:57 pm = 8:34 pm (0.08 0.19 0.37 0.51 0.72 0.78 0.85 0.88 
May 12, 1935 4:28am 6:01am 0.06 0.18 0.28 0.35 0.48 0.53 0.74 0.95 
June 16, “ 5:50 pm 6:09 pm 0.11 0.26 0.39 0.45 0.45 0.46 0.46 0.47 
June 16, ‘* 6:43 pm 7:07 pm 0.10 0.16 0.27 0.38 0.47 0.47 0.47 0.47 
June 18, “ 8:51pm 9:10 pm 0.08 0.37 0.75 0.94 0.95 0.96 1.02 1.03 
June 26, “ 9:42 am 9:47 am 0.27 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.98 
July 5, ‘* 12:29pm 12:42 pm 0.26 0.41 0.46 0.48 0.49 0.50 0.50 0.50 
July 23, “6:57pm 7:09pm 0.21 0.30 0.36 0.37 0.38 0.39 040 0-40 
ay ns as ut pm Nn pm 0.19 0.31 0.32 ; 

uly 28, ‘* 16am 2:35am 0.16 0.36 0.48 0.58 0.59 0.5! . 
Aug. 2, A 9:48 pm 10:12pm 0.37 0.71 0.87 0.96 1.03 0B 168 08 
Aug. 17, 4:33 pm 4:49 pm 0.08 0.30 0.37 0.38 0.38 0.38 0.39 0.39 


APPENDIX III 
MAXIMUM EXCESSIVE PRECIPITATION DATA AT CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, 1913-1947 


Date Duration (min) 
5 10 15 20 25 80 85 40 45 50 60 80 100 

July 14 1913 0.16 0.29 0.40 0.50 0.59 0.67 0.74 
iat yn. 0.31 0.37 a 
Aug. 7-8 se 0.30 0.44 0.56 
Aug. 18 e 0.284 0.49 0.63 0.67 
Apr. 27 1914 0.27 
May 27 s 0.18 0.33 0.41 0.49 
June 4 0.21 0.385 0.40 
July 16 ae 0.33 0.66 0.79 O.97 1.21 1.48 1.61 
Aug. 9 0.35 0.62 0.83 0.91 
Aug. 13 ie 0.19 0.36 0.50 0.60 0.68 
Sept. 1 y 0.14 0.27 0.388 0.40 
May 15 1915 OL 025, 0.32" 0:40 0.48 
June 12 Me 0.18 0.31 0.46 0.56 0.72 0.82 0.89 0.92 0.98 
July 7 - 0-20 60.33 0.45 
July 18 tg O.2l 0:29 0.37 
Aug. 3 * 0.16 0.29 0.44 0.52 0.58 
Aug. 23 a 0.19 0.36 0.45 
Sept. 10 os 0:26 0.382 0.37 
May 14 1916 0.30 0.32 
July 19 es 0.35 0.58 0.69 0.84 0.89 0.93 1.05 1.08 
Aug. 20 = 0.30 0.36 
Sept. 5 ce 0:17 0.31 0.37 0.43 
May 19 1917 0.12 0.22 0.26 0.87 0.47 
June 28 ae 0.24 0.32 
July 26 ff 0.23" 0.41 0.57 
July 24 1918 0.24 0.88 0.41 0.43 
July 28 oe 0-23 -0.47 0.53 
June 11 1919 0.29 0.42 
June 14 fs 0.19 0.85 0.39 
June 19 in 0.21 0.33 0.40 
Sept. 10 f 0.24 0.388 0.47 
Oct. 5 i 0.41 -0.74 0.93 1.10 1.29- 1.44 “1.53 
Oct. 9-10 - OAL O79 6.87 O:38h 0.48 0:50 0.56 0.61 
June 14 1920 0.22 0.41 
June 14 a 0.21 0.39 0.48 
June 29 - 0.53 
July 13 = 0.16 0.25 0.82 0.87 0.50 0.54 
Sept. 5 ee 0.39 --052' 6.69 6.88 1.05 1,12. 1.16—1.22 
July 7 1921 0539" OL76 1208) 1.35 1.45)" 1.49 
Aug. 19 * 0.92 0.38 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.58 O.58 0.65 0.74 1.12 1.45 
Sept. 2 a 0.28 0.42 0.48 
Sept. 29 i 0.28 0.32 
Sept. 29 ca 0.25 0.34 
Apr. 10 1922 0.15 0.26 0.84 0.40 
Apr. 10 ot 0.156 0.30 0.39 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.65 0.69 0.73 0.78 
July 11 a 0.25- 0.42 0.61 0.72 0.82 0.88 0.92 0.98—-1.06 1.12 1.21 
July 22 ai 0.19 0.386 0.41 
Aug. 24 os 0:29" 10.57.-0.698 (Ol%t 0:79 
Sept. 10 2 0.23 0.44 0.65 0.66 0.67 0.79 0.94 1.10 1.14 1.28 1.53 1.55 
June 25 1923 0.17 0.30 0°35 
July 6 - O14 0.97 0.84 0.42 0.45 
Aug. 7 a 0.20 0.30 
Aug. 11 ee 0.45 0.80: 1.12 1.39 1.49 1.61 1-71- 1.77 1.80 1:85 2.02 2.30 
Aug. 11 Be 0.27 0.50 0.66 0.82 
Aug. 27 i 0.2% 0.31 _ 0-40 
Aug. 27 se 0.29 0.45 0.56 
Notes: 


(1) Criterion for excessive precipitation is 0.017'+-0.20 in., where 7 is duration in minutes. 

(2) Data before 1936 are computed from ‘‘Accumulated depths” given by Chicago Weather Bureau Office. 

(3) Data after 1933 were published according to “Extended duration” principle. 

(4) “4” indicates the value interpolated from a curve which is plotted by using the known data of the same storm. 
(5) The italicized values are not excessive precipitations, because they are below the criterion. 
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Duration (min) 
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Date Duration (min) 
5 10 15 20 25 80 85 40 45 50 60 80 100 120 


Sept.13 1936 0.61 1.11 1.294 1.45 1.644 1.81 1.90 1.984 2.04 2.084 2.15 2.20 2.26 2.30 
Sept.15 “0.29 0.38 «0.414 0.43 0.444 0.44 0.444 0.454 0.48 0.504 0.57 0.80 0.84 1.08 
Oct. 6 “ 0.35 0.54 0.634 0.68 0.714 0.73 0.764 0.794 0.82 0.834 0.84 100 108 1.21 
June 4 1937 0.21 0.33 0.354 0.87 0.404 0.41 0.414 0.484 0.42 0.484 0.48 0.428 0.48 0.48 
June13 0.28 0.43 0.464 0.47 0.484 0.49 0.504 0.514 0.51 0.584 0.58 0.54 055 0.55 
June13 ‘= = 0.41 0.57 0.604 0.62 0.624 0.62 0.624 0.634 0.63 0.634 0.63 0.68 063 0.68 
June2i1 ‘0.34 0.64 0.854 1.00 1.104 1.20 1.264 1.314 1.34 1.364 1.36 1.37 138 1.88 
Aug.19 “ 0.21 0.28 0.384 0.48 0.514 0.53 0.554 0.564 0.57 0.584 0.60 061 061 0.62 
Oct. 4 “ 0.22 0.37 0.484 0.59 0.664 0.72 0.804 0.854 0.91 0.934 0.97 0.98 1.00 1.02 
June 1 1938 0.30 0.48 0.544 0.58 0.604 0.61 0.614 0.624 0.62 0.624 0.62 0.62 062 0.69 
Fone 6 (9.27 0.39 0.50% 0.57 0.644 0.68 0.714 0.724 0.73 0.744 0.76 0.88 0.85 0.87 
July22. * = 0.37 (0.52 0.574 0.61 0.644 0.67 0.714 0.744 0.76 0.764 0.76 0.76 0.76 0.76 
July25 “0.35 0.48 (0.564 0.62 0.644 0.66 0.704 0.724 0.73 0.784 0.89 0.91 0.91 0.98 
Aug 5 “ — 0.27 0.42 0.474 0.50 0.534 0.54 0.544 0.554 0.55 0.584 0.64 0.67 0.68 0.69 
Sept. 9 0.20 (0.83 0.454 0.56 0.614 0.66 0.754 0.814 0.86 0.884 0.91 1.05 1.36 1.46 
Sept.11 “ 0.28 0.41 0.564 0.65 0.684 0.69 0.694 0.704 0.70 0.714 0.73 0.77 0.78 0.79 
May 27 1959 0.37 0.64 0.724 0.78 0.814 0.85 0.934 1.054 1.15 1.204 1.28 134 1:39 1.74 
June10  “ 0.35 0.49 0.654 0.77 0.834 0.88 0.914 0.944 0.96 0.984 0.99 1.00 1.01 1.01 
July 6 “0.25 0.39 0.484 0.55 0.644 0.78 0.914 1.034 1.14 1.194 1°25 1.34 1:36 1.96 
Aug.20 "0.21 0.30 0.354 0.88 0.48% 0.45 0.474 0.50% 0.51 0.514 0.51 0.51 0.52 0.58 
Oct.25 = 0.25 0.39 0.474 0.51 0.534 0.54 0.554 0.564 0.56 0.584 0.62 0.64 0.68 0.68 
Apr. 2 1940 0.17 0.30 0.364 0.41 0.484 0.55 0.574 0.594 0.80 0.614 0.64 0.68 0.78 0.76 
Aug.10 0.81 (0.34 0.374 0.89 0.474 0.56 0.584 0.594 0.60 0.684 0.68 0.75 0.90 1.281 
Aug.12 “= = 0.24 0.32 0.424 0.50 0.544 0.56 0.564 0.564 0.56 0.564 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.56 
May 15 1941 0.16 0.25 0.354 0.44 0.464 0.47 0.484 0.494 0.50 0.504 0.51 0.52 0.58 0.58 
Aug. 14-15 0.25 0.49 0.554 0.64 0.644 0.65 0.704 0.784 0.85 0.854 0.85 0.85 0.86 0.86 
Aug.30 0.27 0.30 0.384 0.85 0.874 0.39 0.39 0.404 0.40 0.404 0.40 O41 O41 0-41 
Sept. 3 0.50 0.70 0.784 0.83 0.834 0.84 0.874 0.924 0.97 0.974 0.98 0.98 0.98 0.98 
Sept. 9 0.35 0.39 0.444 0.48 0.534 0.57 0.614 0.654 0.70 0.704 0.71 0.71 0.82 88 
Oct. 22 0.17 0.32 0.394 0.43 0.494 0.56 0.674 0.774 0.85 0.884 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.01 
May 11 1942 0.31 0.39 0.414 0.42 0.484 0.45 0.454 0.454 0.45 0.464 0.46 0.48 0.48 0.46 
May31 0.25 0.41 0.624 0.78 0.854 0.91 1.044 1.164 1.26 1.304 1.35 1.3 1.35 1.89 
July 3 0.34 0.57 0.714 0.78 0.804 0.81 0.814 0.824 0.82 0.824 0.82 0.82 0.82 0.82 
Aug.22 ‘0.33 0.49 0.494 0.49 0.494 0.49 0.494 0.494 0.49 0.494 0.49 0.49 0.49 0.49 
Sept. 5 0.28 0.35 0.374 0.40 0.444 0.49 0.514 0.584 0.54 0.574 0.66 9.68 0.68 a 
Apr.29 1943 0.26 0.29 0.384 0.88 0.40 O.41 0.414 O.414 0.41 0.414 O41 0.41 oe 0-41 
June 3 (0.26 (0.32 0.384 0.33 0.884 0.33 0.334 0.844 0.34 0.354 86 0.47 0.48 0.01 
July oo 0.58 0.92 Lise 132 1458 137 1768 Lore 217 2388 281 2.96 3.36 3.67 
July 6 ie ; a; : ; ; ‘ : ‘ ; : : ; : ; 
Aug. 3“ 0.16 0.98 0.384 0.45 0.494 0.52 0.544 0.574 0.60, 0.61% 0.65 0.66, 9.68 0.69 
May 31 1944 0.50 0.66 0.67% 0.67 0.70% 0.72 0.724 0.72, 0.728 0.72% 0.78 De Bee Be: 
Jane12 “0.32 (0.54 0.724 0.82 0.874 0.91 0.924 0.92% 0.934 Me RR 
July 8 “ 0.16 0.24 0.364 0.45 0.464 0.47 0.47 0.480 0.48% ee 
“Aug. 23 ‘ 0.26 0.35 0.38 0.89 0.41% 0.48 0.43" AY nee 0.604 0.614 0.644 0.654 0.65 
Aug. 30. 0.194 0.204 0.38 0.454 0.40% 0.524 0.552 0.97% 0.8% 0.60% 0.61% 0.54% 0.85% 0.65 
June 10 1945 0.42 0.65 0.76% 0.84 0.90% 0.96 1.00 1.03 1.08% 1.08% 1.12 1.254 1.408 1.57 
Aug. 11 {0.22 0.40 0.57% 0.70 0.886 1.05 1.11% 1.148 1.178 a ee ee 
Tne 12 1946 0°31 0.48 0.50 0.70" O77 0.838 0.80" 0.86 0.00" 0.02" 0.05 103 T1IA 1.18 
mee “ 5 ‘424 0.484 0.434 0.484 0.43 0.484 0.434 0.48 
June 27 0.19 0.32 0.354 0.384 0.404 0.42 0.424 0.434 0.434 7 * 0.484 
June 30; 0.40 0.40 0.404 0.40% 0.40% 0.40 0.40% 0.40% 0.41% 0.41% 0.48 0.50% 0.87% 0.78 
ae 9 “ 0.35 0:50 063" 0.708 0.75" 078 0798 0:80" 0.804 0.804 0.80 0.85 0.954 1.18 
ug. - . % 5 5 g > RNR fi aT i 5 
Apr4-5 1947 0.33 0.58 0.734 0.86 0.984 1.08 1.10 1.15% 1.19 1.26% 1.48 1.53 1.75 1.01 
Tuly 6 {0.38 0.60 0.768 0.86 1.108 1.29 1.43 1.55% 1.66 1.74% 1.92 2.28 eee 
Guly 13 (0.31 0.44 0.57% 0.62 0.64 0.06 0.086 0.70% 0.72 0.734 0.75 0.81 0.84 0.84 
ug.202° 0.36 (0.60 0.724 0.77 0.814 0.83 0.852 0.872 0.89 0.90% 0.91 0.91 0.81 0.91 
Beat Oe 088 0.88" 0.42 0.608 0.87 0.62 0.67" O72 OTT O88 0.98 113 1.84 
ONES ; 
On 26. “ 9:19 0.29 0.384 0.43 0.454 0.46 0.484 0.49 0.49 0.504 0.68 0.55 0.56 0.56 
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MAXIMUM EXCESSIVE PRECIPITATION DATA AT CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, 1913-1947, EXTENDED BY THE EXTENDED 
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FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF HYDROLOGIC DATA 


Bul. 414. 
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78 ILLINOIS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


Date Duration (min) 
5 10° 1 20 & 30° 85° 49% 35" sO™ Go* 80 “100m 
July 25 1935 0.19 0.31 0.32 0.82 0.82 0.32 0.32 0.82 0. 3g 38} 
July 28 “ 0.20 0.36 0.48 0.58 0.59 0.59 0.60 0.60 0. ‘60 0.60 | 
Aug 2 “ 0.37 0.71 0.87 0.96 1.03 1.05 1.06] 1.06 1. ‘06 1.06 | 
Aug.17 “ 0.8% 0.30 0.37 0.88 0.88 0.88 0.39 0.39 0. 39 0.39 | 
May 1 1936 0.21 0.38 0.454 0.50 0.574 0.63 0.65" 0.65.0. “690.72 ] 0.78 | 
June29*~—s«0.18 0.32 0.364 0.38 0.884 0.39 0.394 0.39 0. ‘40 0.41] 0. 
Aug. 16 “ 0.33 0.46 0.464 0.46 0.464 0.46 0.464 0.464 0.46 0. 48 0.49 | 0.49 | 
Sept.11 “ 0.24 0.40 0.544 0.66 0.764 0.86 0.904 0.934 0.94 0.954 0.95 0.98 1.04 1.09 | 
Sept.13 “ 0.61 1.11 1.294 1.45 1.644 1.81 1.904 1.984 2.04 2.084 2.15 2.20 226 230) 
Sept.15  “ 0.29 0.38 0.414 0.43 0.444 0.44 0.444 0.454 0.48 0.504 0.57 0.80 0.85 1.08 ' 
Oct. 6 “ 0.35 0.54 0.634 0.68 0.714 0.73 0.764 0.794 0.82 0.834 0.84 1.00 1.08 19 
June 4 1937 0.21 0.33 0.354 0.87 0.404 0.41 0.414 0.424( 0.48 0.42 0.480480 420 18 
June13“* ~—0.28--0.43«:0.464 (0.47 0.484 0.49 0.504 0.514 0.51 0.58" 0.58 0540 55) 0 55 
June13 “ —0.41.-«0.57-(0.604 0.62 0.624 0.62 0.624 0.634[ 0.63 0.680.630 63 0 63 0.68 
June21 “0.34. 0.64 0.854 1.00 1.104 1.20 1.264 1.314 1.34135" 130137 1381 1.38 
Aug.19 “ 0.21 0.28 0.384 0.48 0.514 0.53 0.554 0.564 0.57 0.584 0.60 0.61 0.61 0-68 
Oct. 4 “ 0.82 0.37 0.484 0.59 0.664 0.72 0.804 0.854 0.91 0.934 0.97 0.98 100 1.08 
June 1 1938 0.30 0.48 0.544 0.58 0.604 0.61 0.614 0.624(0.62 0.62 0.620.620 62 0 68 
June 6 “ 0.27 0.39 0.50 0.57 0.644 0.68 0.714 0.724 0.73 0.74" 0.760 82 0 850 87 
July22 “(0.37 0.52 0.574 0.61 0.644 0.67 0.714 0.744 0.76 [0.76 0.76 0.16 0-76 0-76 
July25 “0.35 0.48 (0.564 0.62 0.644 0.66 0.704 0.724 0.73 0.78" 0.890 91 0 O10” 
Aug. 5 “ 0.27 (0.420.474 0.50 0.534 0.54 0.544 0.554 0.55 0.584 064 0.67 0.68 oa 
Sept. 9 “ 0.20 0.33 0.454 0.56 0.614 0.66 0.754 0.814 0.86 0.884 0.91 1.05 136 14 
Sept.11 “ 0.28 0.41 0.564 0.65 0.684 0.69 0.694 0.704 ‘714 0. y a 
704 0.70 0.714 0.78 0.77 0.78 0.79 
May 27 1939 0.37 0.64 0.724 0.78 0.814 0.85 0.934 1.054 1.15 1.204 128 1.34 134 1 
June10 "(0.35 (0.49 0.654 0.77 0.834 0.88 0.914 0.944 0.96 0.984 0.99 1.00 1.01 [TO 
July 6 0.25 0.39 0.484 0.55 0.644 0.78 0.914 1.034 a 
é ; 034 1.14 1.198 1.25 1.34 1.36 | 1.36 
Aug. 20 0.21 0.30 0.354 0.88 0.424 0.45 0.474 0.504 0.51 0514 051 O51 
Oct.25  “ 0.25 0.39 0.474 0.51 0.534 0.54 0.554 0.564 0.56 0.584 0.68 a yp 
Apr. 2 1940 0.17 0.30 0.364 0.41 0.484 0.55 0.574 0.594 0.60 0.614 0.64 0-650 
Au. 10 i 0.31 0.34 0.374 0.39 0.474 0.56 0.584 0.594 0.60 0.634 0.68 ae are ra 
ug. : 32 0.428 0.50 0.544 0.56 0.56 0.560.560 560. 
May 15 1941 0.16 0.25 0.354 0.44 0.464 0.47 0.49" 0.50 : TOS] Ons 
fa cae ve agai b ogls ine, eEenicoa eae 0-40.50 0.50% 0.51 0.58 0.68] 0.53 
Aug.30 “ 0.27 0.30 0.834 0.85 0.874 0.89 0.40% 0. St Oe eee 
Sept. 3. “ 0.50 0.70 0.784 0.83 0.834 0.84 0.924 Tone oan oe 
See bm orae ae OTM OG 0.5 0.84 (0.87 0.99 0.07 0.874 0.85 [0.90 0 gen 
Gies Ah eto ie wae Tueaere: 534 0. 614 0.654 0.70 0.704 0.71 0.71 0.88 0.88 
Msy11 1012» 0.81 0.89 0.414.042 0-19" OgRL eH tib ae tee a oa 
May31 “ 0.25 0.41 0.624 0.78 0.854 0.91 1.044 1164 1. O48 0.48 0.46. Onte 
July 3“ ~—0.34-:0.57 0.714 0.78 0.804 0.81 0814 0. poo] 1.35 1.35 1.95 
huge“ = O88 Dae LO 8240-0. 0.82 0.82 0.8% 0.88 
Sept. 5 “0.28 0.35 0.37" 0.40 0-44" 0-49 > G49 0.49 0-49 0.49 
Apr.29 1943 0.26 0.29 0.834 0.38 0.404 0 41 0-54 0.67" 0.65 0.68] 0.68 0.68 
Tee sas W364 ee Ou! Og O41 041 O41 O41 
June13 “0.25 0.28 0.294 0-29 0 290 99 G.54_ 0.36" 0.36 0.47 0.48] 0.51 
July 6 0.88 0.02 1.15813 45° 1-57 ai : rat 25 330] 3.30 
ug. “0.16 0.28 0. “494 0. ; ; : 36 [3:38 
Magi 2 10440 O80" 01055 0 a8 ee et os ae Ket es rape tare 
June12 “= 0.32 0.54 “0. "Q7k in), : Se . 724 0.744 0.884 1.08 
ES Ser tele 0.728 0.82 0.874 0.01 0.28 aigas 0.034 0.034 0.94 0.944 0.944 0.95 
Aug. 23 “ 0.26 0.35 0.384 0. S im : : * . : c 0. 0.48 0. 0. - 
Rie OER Nee 'G 194 <0 900 G88 Gat ae are Oo tee ok, Ode Ode" O45 1045 0.46” 
Oe it Sole ances ee 554 0.574 0.584 0.604 0.614 0.6420 654] 0 65 
y -844 0.904 0.96 1.004 1.034 1.084 1.084 4 
Aug. 11 0.88 0.40 0.574 0.70 0.884 1.05 1.114 1.444 1.174 1498 196 a0 130 Tah 
ept. ge 0.20 0.29 0.344 ‘404 0. ; ; i : -20 (1301-20720 
erika MEAG BY 010,49) 0c ao Mens Oe aaa Cake O:44e 0.45%" 0.46 0.58% 0.57R Ore 
sre DeLee ee 0.86% 0.884 0,904 0.924 0.95 1.034 1.114 1.18 
June30 “0.40 0.40 0-404 0.404 0.404 0.40 oie o nae ge 5450.45 0.930. 
June. @ “0.87 0.63. 0.80" 0.074 1.194 1.96. 1.436 1 608 Loe eee, eee 
Aug 9 “0.25 0.50 0.634 0.704 0.754 0.78 0°794 Ore Gis Geen cio 280% 2.4087 20ee 
Apr. 4-5 1047 0.33 0.58 0.734 0.86 0.084 1.08 1104 1168 Lay Ceca O80 0-85 0.954 1.13% 
Fie Go 1 OAR oe, Oe ee eo SOS los a oe gs 
july 13 Ot Oat Olare gee LHe 1.20 1438 1.554 1.66 1744 1192 2.28 232 2137 
Ate ‘ patalatin al wits ae Nhe 0.68% 0.70* 0.72 0.734 0.75 0.81 0.84 0.84 
Sept 11 Ok O50 Dives Gi OSC 0.85 0.854 0.874 0.804 0.908 0:91 [0.90.1 —O- 
Sep2i O18 O88 Ons Oe Ore 0-78 (OR 078 O78 0.78 0-7 0.78 0.78 0.78 
Oct.26 0.19 0.89 0.384 0.43 0-454 0.49 Onsad Coa Ce. OTe 0185 0.98 H13 Tia 
ty oe 46 0.48% 0.49% 0.49 0.504 0.58 0.55 0.56 [O66 
orrections for Dependency. (Owin; 
pe y. (Owing to the dependent nature of the two storms occurring on the same day, the two storms 


are considered as one storm and the larger value of the two is used in the analyses.) 


Aug.7-8 1913 0.31 0.44 0.56 0.56 0.5 
31 0.44 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.66 0.56 0.60 
June 16 1935 0.15 0.88 0.39 0.45 0.47 0.47 O47 O47 O47 O47 ae on a 
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